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EDITORIAL, EVERYBODY. ELAE to 
Of Age.. eee know I make a specialty of writing cards at 15c 
The Scmaie Distributions... 6 dozen—all the rage—very dashy. En rossing, 
Bob-Tail Spelling ....... ......... em € also, lettering names in Diplomas, 20c each. 
Two Freaks.............. ee Lessons in Penmanship by mail, 12 lessons $3.00 
SITE isc cancion sscnsttaitieaierpiirisae ite thisbcdeeis ioe —sure to please. Trial lesson and fine oo 

mens business and ornamental penmanship, 

POETRY, Etc. 25c. Try me; I wie ee you. Enclose 
2 Pe eS 9 stamp for — cards, Address 
The Awakening Spring... <— - BATEY, as : 
0 ee Aiea 4 2 lo aS 17 atiett, Tenn. 
Oe sonal . 9 a i a hi =—— 
The Well Equipped Teacher...... .............. y 
The Exposition of 1901.. a The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Use of Words... a 3 of Boston, 258 Washington Street, 
Hints on the Teaching of English. Ss eiieeind 12 
Holmes and his Early Home.. svcereeeee 1B RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 14 | 5th year. 20states. Correspondence invited. 

PRACTICAL METHODS. _ ee eens 
Busy Work: 

a 16 

Practical Arithmetic.. : ... 16 

Review in ge Siesachnuresnciandiioceee ae 

Spelling an Physiology. i lac a ° = —_ 
6 17 “ie F. CLARK 

The Broken Wing. . ponies ein: 

Original Test Problems. sii anieasoasaa 378-388 Wabash Ave. 

LIBRARY. 19 CHICAGO 

Twelve (12) Years in Chicago. Send for 

LITERARY NOTES. 21 “OUR PLATFORM” giving full information 
. ; about methods and scope of our work. 

SPEED, SAFETY, COMFORT.......................00-0+e-es 22 









The Oldest 


9 ° Souvenir House 
eachers Souvenirs! “S*=" 
& The Photograph 
Souvenir our own 
invention—over 100 designs. Prices, 1 cent each and upward. Diplomas, Honor and Pro- 
motion Certificates a specialty. A complete line of closing and holiday supplies. Send 
address of 8 active teachers for valuable samples FREE. 


THE H. G. PHILLIPS SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, Williamsport, Pa. 
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} SUMMER COURSES. } 
{ PW or niversity. Session of 1901. t 
f Seventh Year, July 8—Aug. 16. § 
a FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Liter- { 
H TUITION, atw-e Phetoric German, Philosophy, Ed cation, } 
{ POST-PaiD, ONrnment, Mathematics, Physics, i 
f $25.00 +) antlection of the » ¥ and Physical Training. H 
j FO The location 1s unsurpassed for summer school work, it combines the 4 
R THE coolness and the beauty of scenery of the heights ov erlooking the Harlem t 

i River and the Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. i 
: SESSION For *‘Announcement’’ address, MARSHALL 8. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 
—_—= ee eee ee wmueeeuseeewseuaueue! 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing. Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 
tory, Language Work,Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, P hysiology. _Enarenete 33 ty 
Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. BOSTON. NEW Y OBK. CHICAGO 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
bac ers an E Primary and Grammar grade teachers (many), - $450 to $ 800 
High school teachers—Latin, Eng., Science, Math., 600 to 1000 
50 page manual 


Critic teachers: State Normals (four), - - = = §800to 1200 





free—send for it. ANNA M. THURSTON, MANAGER, 
Usual Fee not required, Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
5 We want 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency,  Sompetent 
1543 Glena. s teachers. 
tm Street, We recommend 
DENVER, - - - COLORADO. no others. 


———______ FRED DICK, Ex State Superintendent, Manager. 


5 f you desire a position in the 

The Central Teachers Agency pig | Middle, Central or Southern 

5 HIO. States, enroll with us. No other 

cy can render you such efficient service. We have constant calls for first-class teachers for 

ai aif grades of Public School and College work. Write us and we will tell you honestly what we can 
oryou. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 








Terms, per year, in advance....................---.+0 $1.00 
| Sea ere ane 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 


There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
per. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue he paper until a request 
to discontinue is receive If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not always able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just toall, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paperwill be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
cosiindenninel 


sean Send eons! by P.O. yom Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. Single tuition, 
$25. nenpeases living. For Circular and Book 
of Views, add 

THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
thaca, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 2::x:2= 

Vacancies. 
Primary and Grammar Grades, $400 to $900; High 
School, $450 to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State 
Normal Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintenden- 
cies, $1000 to $2,500. Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteeuth Year Book. 
Cc. J. Albert, The Albert Teachers’ Agency Fine 
Arts a ae. 





TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue of 


9 Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawin » Composition, 
Language, History, Rea ing, Alphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, -erfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
‘Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
usefnl supplies for teachers. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARE EN PA. 








ELLIS’ HISTORY OF THE U. S. 


Is the only consecutive, complete, and 
up-to-date History of our Country that 
has yet been written. Intrinsically, it 
is matchless—llechanically, SUPERB. 


The style is terse, vigorous, and in- 
stinct with life. There is nota dull page 
in all its contents, while it is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest literary achieve- 
ments of the age. 


In a word, ‘Ellis’ U, S.”’ far surpasses 
in excellence, elegance and complete- 
ness, any history of our country hitherto 
attempted. It comes down to, and in- 
cludes the ‘‘Treaty of )?eace’’ between 
America and Spain, to which the sig- 
nature of President McKinley (quoting 
from Ellis’ History), was affixed Tues- 
day, April 11th, 1899. It will doubt- 
less be the History for a generation 
to come. 


The work comprises six Imperial Oc- 
tavo Vols., bound in heavy English 
cloth, and half Morocco. 


Rey. Dr. Robert Collyer, of New York, 
says, ‘‘It will be welcome everywhere— 
in our houses, our libraries, and to 
students who wish to read only the 
best books.”’ 


President Brown, of the Northern Indi- 
ana Normal School, writes, ‘‘l consider 
it one of the most valuable works ever 
offered to the public—the engravings 
alone are worth the price of the work.’’ 


Fe FF 


Our ‘DeLuxe’ Pictorial Family 
Bible is the most superb volume that 
money could produce. No such Bible— 
nor anything approaching it—was ever 
before attempted. The illustrations are 
interwoven with the text, and consti- 
tute a running commentary. 


“The only Bible of its kind ever 
published.’’—/ree Methodist, Chicago, 
Lil. 


“The most elegant Bible I ever saw.”’ 
—E. P. Penfield, M.D., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


‘Your Bible is a wonderful Book. 
‘The half has not been told’ by you.’”’— 
Stephen Streeter, E. Westmoreland, N. 
H. 


“Bible ordered of you, received this 
morning. Please ship at once, three 
more just like it, in all respects.’’—/. 
W. Mowen, Lima, Ohio. 





pas°-CANVASSERS wanted (either 
sex) for above books, and others of 
equal excellence and elegance. Terms 
unequaled. 
ESTILL & CO., Columbus, Ohio, 
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SUMMER COURSES AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 


The seventh annual session of the 
Summer School of New York Univer- 
sity will be held at University Heights, 
New York City, during the six weeks 
from July 8th to August 16th, 1901. 

Last year the University assumed the 
entire control of the summer work and 
thus assured its Jermanence and con- 
stantly increasing usefulness. Forty 
courses will be given this year in the 
departments of Greek, Latin, Semitics, 
English Literature, Rhetoric, German, 
Philosophy, Education, History, Gov- 
ernment, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry and Physical Training. 

An increasing number of students 
each year avail themselves of the op- 
portunity offered by the University, of 
completing in the summer school cer- 
tain of the courses required for gradu- 
ation in the School of Pedagogy, School 
of Applied Science, or University Col- 
lege. 

The University bar placed the library, 
recitation halls,laboratories, dining hall, 
gymnasium and grounds of the Univer- 
sity College at the service of students 
taking the summer courses. Excellent 
board is obtainable upon the campus. 
The extensive grounds at University 
Heights are most beautifully situated 
in the northern part of New York City, 
in the Borough of the Bronx, on the 
heights overlooking the Harlem and 
Hudson rivers and the Palisades of the 
Hudson. The location is certainly al- 
most an ideal one for summer work. 


Have you seen our Wonderful 
Calculating Pencil? 


The pencil that figures with a twist of 
your wrist? 

That figures quicker than you can 
and never make a mistake? 

That calculates anything from 1x13 
to 12x24 in the twinkle of an eye? 

That gives you hundreds of calcula- 
tions with the swiftness and accu- 
racy equaling an expert? 
you seen it? 


Have 


Can You Beat It? 


Can you tell as quickly as the pencil, 
for instance, how much 11x$24 
is? or 9x#1.80? or 23x81.20? 


Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for 25c. 
WM. LEWIS & CO.,, 
55 STATE ST., CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT 2. 
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SOMETHING 
USEFUL 
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TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





It will pay every school teacher, who 
reads this notice, and wishes to better 
his or her condition in life, to write at 
once for our beautiful 64 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue, free. You will be 
shown how you can easily double and 
treble your yearly earnings. Write to- 
day. Address D. Ll. Musselman, Pres- 
ident Gem City Business College, Quin- 
cy, Ill. 





LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE row pote” 


Girls = get on 4 
Doll absolu Free for se CS 
four boxes of our Great Cold kent. 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 








4 mail po: 

: money (v.80) and we will send you 
this Life Size Doll which is 234 feet 

high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 

lie has an Indestructible Head,Golden 


aloni ll is 
roduction of the finest hand 
mch Doll, and will live in a child’s 
poner long after childhood 
e 


“NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
1 Dept. 527 New Haven, 





Ry RIDER AGENTS ,WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
\\ sample 1901 Bicycle BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


"99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
Second-hand Wheels 


~ 


ing Catalogues oo a nove a 
‘a position to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 985x 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 












OF INTEREST 10 TEACHERS 
Desiring Profitable Summer Employment! 


This company desires the services of - 
ergetic Teacher ( 1 or busi ities inate ie 
each county for the Summer Vacation, to manage our 
sample display, distribute Price Lists, Book and Mag- 
azine Combination Offers.etc., at Teachers’ Institutes 
and enroll Teachers and book-buyers as members 
of our Library Association ‘Book-buyers’ Union,” 
which cuts book bills in half and supplies any book 
wanted direet from Publisher to Purchaser at 35 per cent. to 
to 60 per cent. discount; 87.50 worth of latest novels 
(your own selection) for 83.95; 88.50 worth of leading 
Magazines (your own selection) for 83.85; $7.50 Teach- 
ers’ Books for 82.50; $10.50 Standard Fiction, History, 
etc., for 83.50. Endorsed by all book-buyers ;— 

**As Chairman of Book Committee of Chieago Woman’s Club, 
Ihave for past 4 years bought all their books th the 
Northwestern Library Association at an average discount of 40 
per Cent. ; have had prompt service; they do an immense busi- 
ness.”’—Mrs. Z. A. Dixson, Librarian Univ. Chicago. 

(Mrs. Dixson’s last purchase was Feby, 1901.) 

“I take pleasure in ding the Northwestern 

jation as a reliable institution, and one which is very 
beneficial in enabling members to. get books ete. at wholesale 
rices.”” —John 1. D. Hinds, Dean Cumberland Univ. 

banon, Tenn. (Prof. Hinds last purehase was Jany. 1901.) 

To one Teacher in each county furnishing 
satisfactory references, we offera summer engage- 
ment at $70.00 a month and commission on Talos. 
The position will pay $125.00 a month with reason- 
able push and energy; Some teachers earn $75.00a 
week in Institutes. Our “Combinatior Offers” for 
1901 cover all the best and most popular books and 
magazines andare arevelation in modern book sell- 
ing. Send Se stamp for Condensed Book List and 


“Combination Offers;” they will save you mon % 
Address, NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


5-7 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
























































' Supplementary Readin gs) 























AN ORDER FROM LOUISVILLE, KY., 
March 6, 1901. 


270 First Days in School......................Stewart & Coe 
1166 New Education Readers, Book I...Demarest & Van Sickle 
1166 New Education Readers, Book II...Demarest & Van Sickle 
1020 Our Little Book for Little Folks...Crosby 
50 Easy Steps for Little Feet..............Cathcart. 
100 Stories for Children......................Lane 
1050 Geographical Nature Studies......... Payne 
ne A I so cicevicrecesccdesosenscen cheba Swinton 
en Baldwin 
676 Home Geography.............. Long 
835 Fairy Stories and Fables Baldwin 
SS  . Rnn  e Harper 
46 Golden Book of Choice Reading....Cathcart 


We cordially invite correspondence regarding 
Supplementary Reading. 
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American Book Company 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900. 
BEWARE OF IMITATION! 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH, Postpaid 
No orders by mail for less than 25 pictures. On paper 5 x 8. 


120 for $1.00 


Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog and these four pictures: 
$21 Sistine Madonna 800 Christ and the Doctors. 
618 The Shepherdess. Le Rolle. 609 The Angelus. 


THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 
FIVE CENTS BACH, Postpaid 


For five or more. On paper 10x12. We have these new subjects 
in stock: 


Ex 812 Washington Ex 708 Landscape with Mill 

Ex 113 Martha Washington Ex 1101 Christ and the Fishermen 
Ex 1421 Lincoln Statue Ex 3200 Lost 

Ex 1173 Victory of Samothrace Ex 3310 Madonna and Child. Sichel 
Ex 683 Divine Shepherd Ex 1426B Niagara Falls 

Ex 815 ‘‘Heis Risen’’ Ex 962 The Golden Stair 

Ex 686 End of the Journey Ex 919 The Deer Pass 

Ex 49 Hawthorne Ex 653 On the Alert 

Ex 501 Oxen Going to Work. Ex 642 An Old Monarch 

Ex 540 Ploughing 696 A Helping Hand 

Ex 671 Virgin, Infant Jesus, & St. John 655 A Reading From Homer 

Ex 651 Repose in Egypt 1758 Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo 


Also others. Send 25 cents for any five, ur 60 cents for ten. 


THE PERRY PICTURES, SMALL SIZE 


ONE-HALF CENT EACH, Postpaid 
No orders by mail for less than fifty of the Small Size. 
PICTURES IN COLORS. Birds, Animals, Fruits, Minerals, etc, 


Two Cents Each. No orders by mail for Pictures in Colors for less 
than 25 cents. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE. Fully Illustrated. 
pictures in school and home, Address 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box I1, Malden, Mass. 


It teaches how to use 

















Houte 
No. 41 


No. 5 


HOWARD ELLIOTT 





Burlindton 





Denver, 


General Manager. 


GREAT 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


, J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS” to Kansas City, St. Jos- 
eph, Portland, Puget Sound. North- 
west, via Billings, Montana. 

‘““NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS,” 
one night to Denver, for Colorado, 
Utah, Pacific Coast. 
and Minneapolis. 


No 15 FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific Coast, 


Also for St. Paul 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


cee papi aatitaait | 


The Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. | 


The Safe and Comfortable 
Route for Citronelle and other 
Southern Winter and Summer 
Resorts. 


Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, 
Pintsch lighted trains, carrying through 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, daily in 
each direction between 


9,00 A. M, 


ST. LOUIS 
DAILY AND MOBILE 
making close connection with lines from 
the North, East and West, Cuba and the 
? 05 7 M WEST INDIES. 
I - a B THE NEW 
A ‘6 ° ° a 
Florida and St. Louis Limited” 
Sleeping Car Line daily 
between 
1 1 l St. Leuis, Montgomery and 
DAILY Jacksonville, Florida. 


For further information apply to 
F. L. HARRIS, Gen’! Agent, 
C. RUDOLPH, D. P. A., 
605 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


C. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
J. T. Pox, Gen. Traffic Mgr., 


Gen’l Pass. Agent. Mobile, Ala. 
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OF AGE. 





“If speaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery.’”-—Shake. 

The meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. in Chicago, Feb. 26-28, was in all 
respects a very remarkable gathering. This “Depart- 
ment” is now of age and more, too. The program, 
the papers, the discussions, were all of an order to 
The influence 
of the “Committee of Ten” and the “Committee of 
Fifteen” has worked silently and viewlessly, but with 
widespread and mighty power. 


command both respect and attention. 


We have here now an organization numbering a 
thousand men and women, who stand very near to 
the school children and to the people—men and 
women who have learned to confront difficulties and 
to conquer them. These meetings have now come to 
be meetings for consultation, for a comparison of 
views, for giving to each the ripened results of an in- 
telligent experience. The actual enrollment was 
said to be about 750, a hundred or two less than 
usual, divided, as we learn from those curious for 
special data, as follows: 350 city superintendents ; 
40 coliege presidents and professors; 35 county su- 
perintendents; 18 grammar school principals; 23 
high school principals; 70 normal school principals 
and professors; 224 publishers and agents. 

The four officers of the department for this meet- 
ing were located as follows: The president was from 
Wisconsin, first vice-president from Massachusetts, 
the second from Georgia, and the secretary from 
Utah. 

The officers elected for next year are: President, 
G. R. Glenn, state superintendent of Georgia; First 
Vice-President, H. P. Emerson, city superintendent, 
Buffalo; Second Vice-President, F. W. Cooley, city 


superintendent, Calumet, Mich.; Secretary, J. W. 
Dietrich, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Of the good things—the great things said by such 
a number of representative men and women we must 
refer our friends to the “official records.” 

Hon. L. D. Harvey, superintendent of schools of 
Wisconsin, presided with great efficiency and court- 
esy, and it was evident from the first that there was 
“no cut and dried” program—no one designated to 
“sneeze” when certain persons were supposed to take 
‘snuff,” as of old. As we stated to begin with, the 
“Department” has become of age, and is run for the 
benefit of all, rather than the exploiting of the crud- 
ities of a favorite. 


‘ 


Seventeen states were represent- 
ed by men and women who would be an honor to any 
nation on the globe. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, easily leads and commands attention 
whenever and wherever he speaks. F. Louis Soldan, 
LL.D., superintendent of schools in St. Louis, is a 
close second to Dr. Harris. Dr. E. E. White’s his- 
torical sketch of the department of superintendents, 
and Dr. J. M. Greenwoods’ “Past and Future Work 
of the Department,” were two papers of great inter- 
est and value. 

’ The “scrap” of E. O. Vaile, on the “Bob-tail Spell- 
ing’ business, was spicy, from the opening speech 
of John Ma¢gDonald, of Topeka, Kansas, and _ his 
“Little Hatchet,” to the quietus given it by Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris’ dose of “Common Sense,” who said: 
“This is in no sense an appropriate use of either the 
time or money of the association. I have been inter- 
ested in attempts to simplify the spelling of English 
for nearly half a century. I was chairman of the 
committee that provided for the use in the publica- 
tions of the association of twelve new spellings. It 
seemed a good way to stimulate interest in this re- 
form. Immediately it was sent broadcast over the 
world that this association advocated and urged 
these spellings. We did nothing of the kind. We 
adopted them, experimentally, as it were. It was 








done to quiet, not to create, agitation in this body. 
Rather than to have such a committee, rather than 
to have money so used, I should favor going back 
where we were before, and spell as the dictionaries 
spell.” 

That speech carried the “indefinite postponement” 
measure, There were over 100 women 
present, under the leadership of Mrs. Ella I’. Young, 
of the Chicago University, who is said to have no 
superior among men or women, as a scholarly stu- 
dent, as an analytical thinker, as a clear and con- 
vincing speaker; Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent 
of the Indian schools of the United States, and the 
author, Miss Florence Holbrook, principal of the 
Forestville school, in Chicago. Among those most 
missed of the absentees were President Hadley of 
Yale, Dr. C. N. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Prof. J. 
H. Phillips of Alabama, C. W. Bardeen of New York, 
and H. E. Kratz of lowa. It was to us an unalloyed 
pleasure to be present and to meet again so many of 
this brotherhood and sisterhood of instructors and 
educators. Many more that we should like but have 
not time to mention we bear in 
memory, but for want of space we must omit 
mention of them. Men and women, too, dowered 
with genius, noble, graceful, a tender, gracious per- 
sonality—great and good, worthy all praise; for the 
intellectual and moral character of a nation is formed 
in its schools and universities. Those who educate 
a people have always been its real masters, though 
they may be known by a more modest name. 

We shall hope to find room for some of the bright 
things said and done as recorded by our valuable 
contemporaries, as there were so many attractions 
we could not be personally present at all the varied 
and profitable assemblies. 


members 


pleasant 





The facts are that most of our people are so ab- 
sorbed necessarily in their business affairs and in 
making what they call a living that they*do not find 
the time to look into, or scarcely to consider the all- 
important work our teachers are doing for them and 
for their children, hence the teachers themselves 
must see to it that this work done in the schools is 
brought to the knowledge of parents and the taxpay- 
ers through the circulation of this and of other Jour- 
nals, that are helpful along these lines in building up 
the schools. The parents and taxpayers are not so 
much interested in “methods,” as in results. Our 
teachers are wisely circulating extra copies of this 
Journal, to a greater extent than ever before among 
the people. Longer school terms and a more 
adequate compensation result from this wise action. 
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THE CARNEGIE DISTRIBUTIONS. 





“A man distilled 
Out of our virtues,’’—Shake. 

Mr. Carnegie has justly become famous in this 
country and in Europe—famous in both continents 
for his large distributions of money for public librar- 
ies. Why? Because, when he was a boy he was too 
poor to buy books! He valued knowledge greatly. 
He was ever open-minded for more of it. 

Mr. Carnegie early saw that knowledge is power. 
He had an eye to read this fact, and a head and 
heart to understand the value of our institutions,— 
the opportunities they give to all. 

Mr. Carnegie is 

“A man distilled 
Out of our virtues!” 
He 
wishes to give others, all others, a chance to obtain 
knowledge, virtue, power. 


To these virtues he clings—not to our vices. 


He donates one million 
dollars for library purposes to the City of St. Louis. 
What a splendid testimony this donation of a million 
dollars becomes, to the fidelity of the man,—the men 
who for years have been conducting the affairs of 
our public library in St. Louis for the public good. 
Hon. F. W. Lehmann, president; Hon. J. F. Lee, 
Hon, John A. Nies, Hon. Wm. Maffitt, Hon. T. A. 
Meysenburg, Hon. Benjamin Eiseman, Hon. Ed- 
ward L, but for his quiet, 
patient, effective, honorable, broad mind- 
ed administration of the trust reposed in 
him for a quarter of a century, Mr. F. M. Crunden 
is the man honored by this magnificent donation. He 
may not, probably will not thank us, for this state- 
ment, but it is due Mr. Crunden that it should be 
made. A man less wise, less discreet, less able, less 
great, in fact, would not have so administered the af- 
fairs of this important trust as to draw the atten- 
tions of experts on this continent and the other, to 
his ability, efficiency and wisdom, to command the 
commendation of all who are most familiar with the 
best management of libraries. 

It is Mr. F. M. Crunden, who, by his ability, wis- 
dom and experience; by his genial, tender, gracious 
personality; by his wise co-operation with Dr. Nic- 
cols, President Lehmann and others, draws a million 
of dollars to St. Louis to be expended for library 
purposes, so that this old, but ever new virtue of in- 
telligence, shall go on propagating itself—increasing 
itself over and under incalculable combinations for 
good—glowing and brightening a million lives here, 
and in far places, now, and after many days, as well. 


Preetorius ; chiefly, 


wise, 














The working of the good and brave, endures literally 
forever, and cannot die. ve 

Mr. Crunden is also the President of the State 
Library Association and in cordial sympathy with 
the efforts to found and to start local and travelling 
libraries all over the state. 

Of course, the proposition for allotting two-fifths 
instead of one-fifth of a mill, for the library fund, 
which will be presented to the voters at the election 
on April 2, should carry by a large majority, so that 
Mr. Carnegie may know our people appreciate his in- 
dividual gift of a million dollars. 

Mr. Crunden states the case clearly and strongly 
when he says: “To obtain and utilize this gift of 
$1,000,000 by Mr. Carnegie, is to bestow incalcula- 
ble benefits upon the children of the present day, and 
of unborn generations; to lose it through failure to 
fulfill its reasonable conditions would be to make St. 
Louis a target for ridicule and scorn all over the 
country.” 

Let us have as nearly an unanimous vote as it is 
possible by diligent effort and intelligent action to 
secure for the two-fifths of a mill tax. 





BOB-TAIL SPELLING. 





“O fear him not, 
His spell in that, is out.’’—Shake. 

“E, O. Vaile,” says Brother Winship, in the Jour- 
nal of Education, Boston, “not content with a dozen 
unimportant abbreviations, essayed a more preten- 
tious effort, which involved the expenditure of $5,000 
of the income of the N. E. A. fund,—a thousand dol- 
lars a year for five years,—for the use of a ‘Commit- 


tee of Twenty,’ headed by President W. R. Harper of 


Chicago University. 

“After an hour and a half of delightful blending of 
tragedy and comedy, theatricals and vaudeville, ora- 
tory and scrapping, the vote revealed 77 for and 144 
against spelling reform. This probably ends for the 
present this special feature of the philological cru- 
he. 48 

“The supreme moment of the discussion was the 
speech of Editor John MacDonald, of Topeka, who 
followed Mr. Vaile’s opening. For Scotch rugged- 
ness, for Highland brilliancy, for Nationized hewing 
to the line, the department has known nothing of the 
kind, except in the two instances in which Dr. W. T. 
Harris at Richmond and Cleveland enjoyed himself 
at the expense of unfortunate men. Mr. MacDonald 
kept a straight face while he demolished the unlawful 
traffic in mixed etymological drinks, so to speak. 
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Mrs. Carrie Nation’s assaults on saloon looking 
glasses were never more conscientious or demoraliz- 
ing to law and order than Editor MacDonald’s hurl- 
ing of keen-edged Scripture at the idols of the phonic 


knight of Chicago. Among the cherished memories 
of the department will be the Kansas method of deal- 
ing with etymological law-breakers.” 





We learn from the secretary of the N. E. A. that 
arrangements for the Fortieth Annual Convention 
at Detroit next July are progressing satisfactorily. 
The various programs will be completed before May 
1. The official program-bulletin will be issued on 
that date. The local committee has already begun a 
canvass of the best homes of Detroit to secure ac- 
commodations for 10,000 teachers. 

Correspondence regarding local interests should 
be addressed to Oliver G. Frederick, Secretary of the 
General Committee and Chairman of the Local Exe- 
cutive Committee N. E. A., Detroit, Mich. 





What a flood of new, strong light this poor Scotch 
lad, Andrew Carnegie, brings into this country, sheds 
it abroad for the help of other poor lads, native and 
foreign born, if only their eyes and their minds are 
open to receive it. With these infinite agencies of 
libraries, great and small, he multiplies his strength 
to unlimited degrees. How many who now sleep the 
deep sleep of ignorance will by these agencies wake 
into power, glory, immortality! 





We ought to increase the length of the school 
terms in all the states, so as to properly educate the 
people. Estimates should be made also for the bet- 
ter compensation of competent teachers. There is 
no other way to curb the threatening power of these 
great combinations but to educate competent legisla- 


tors. Parsimony towards education, is liberality to- 
wards crime. 





Both property and probity rush away from the 
ignorant, the idle, the imbecile, and as naturally as 
water flows down hill, the wealth flows to the in- 
telligent, the industrious and the law abiding. Which 
of these classes, are your children associating with? 
Our schools help all the time the intelligent, the in- 
dustrious, the law abiding forces of society. 





The good people of Alton will surely comply with 
conditions imposed by Mr. Carnegie and so secure 
his offer for a library for this growing city. Mr. Car- 
negie expresses himself as both “delighted and grati- 
fied” to serve the people. There is still opportunity 
for others who have accumulated more than they can 
consume or use to enjoy “delight and gratitude” in 
following the example of Mr. Carnegie. 
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TWO FREAKS. 





“‘Your hands, than mine are quicker for a fray, 
My legs are longer though to run away.’’—Shake. 


Dr. Winship, of the Boston Journal of Education, 
describes the “scrapping over lice” at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in Chicago as 
follows: 

“It reads like a freak of the imagination, and 
thousands who read this paragraph will be slow to 
believe that an eminent Chicago physician and Su- 
perintendent Maxwell of Greater New York practi- 
cally give each other the lie in public discussion over 
the question of the number of children who have lice 
in each of these metropolitan cities. 

“Never before has this specimen of vermin de- 
manded the attention of an audience of 750 American 
school superintendents. 

“Literally, every man in that great audience 
scratched his head to see if he was in his right 
mind. The spectacle was so supremely ridiculous 
that it was not easy to believe that one was awake. 
Superintendent Seaver of Boston got into the scrap, 
but not over the lice problem.” 

Dr. Christopher, of Chicago, accused the New 
York medical examiners of padding their reports by 
putting in 3,200 cases of lice as contagious diseases, 
while Chicago ignored the lice. The New Yorker, 
Maxwell, resented the idea that it was padding the 
report to include the lice. If lice are not contagious, 
what is? 

There was nothing funny in it to Dr. Christopher, 
whose occupation was jeopardized by the lice ques- 
tion, or to the superintendent, the reputation of 
whose city for square dealing was at issue, but to the 
other 748 people it was too funny for anything. It 
is said that the Volume of Proceedings will be fumi- 
gated—expurgated—when it comes to the report of 
the Tuesday afternoon session. 

For fear of this “expurgation” and “fumigation” 
of the Volume of Proceedings and Superintendent 
Maxwell, of New York, we give our readers this 
glimpse of the two “freaks” from the Boston Journal 
of Education. 





Hon. W. P. Carrington, state superintendent of 
public schools of Missouri, has been requested to se- 
lect a few teachers for the Manila schools. Those 
selected must be graduates of colleges or Normal 
schools. Contracts are to be made for three years 
and assignments will be made by the authorities at 
Manila. The salaries range from $75 to $100 per 
month. 


MISSOURI. 


‘‘My State stands on me to defend, not to debate.’’—Shake. 





The Legislature has honored itself in its provi- 
sions for extending and maintaining its schools and 
other educational institutions. Its estimated appro- 
priation for the Kirkville Normal school is $68,550. 


For the Warrensburg Normal school $44,660. For 
the Cape Girardeau Normal school $46,750. For 
Lincoln Institute $42,590. For the State Univer- 


sity $152,700. For the School of Mines at Rolla 


$32,000. For the Boys’ Reform school at Boonville 
$43,350. For the Girls’ Reform school at Chillicothe 
$53,610. School for the Blind $59,000. Educational 


Department $14,200. Superintendent of Schools $5,- 
000, and State Library $8,100. For Public Schools 
$1,975,000. Pan-American Exposition $50,000. For 
the Louisiana Purchase World’s Fair Exposition 
$1,000,000. 





With the impetus given by Mr. Carnegie’s dona- 
tion of a million dollars for library purposes in St. 
Louis, we hope our 15,000 teachers will set to work 
to secure not only local, but travelling libraries until 
every child in Missouri can have all the good books 
to read they desire. 

We hope to live now, to see this great work ac- 
complished not only in Missouri, but in all the ad- 
joining states. 

Iowa is moving steadily and grandly forward in 
this direction. 

The teachers and educators of Illinois have been 
at work to secure this object more than a quarter 
of a century. 


Kansas has already a large number of excellent 
growing libraries scattered over the state and is 
pushing on and out and up for more. 

So of other states in the West and South. 


The wise words of Miss Caroline M. Hewins, sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Public Library Commit- 
tee, should be heeded by the teachers, school of- 
ficers and taxpayers in every school district in the 
United States. Miss Hewins says “it is a strange 
misconception of the function of a school that will 
allow the pupils to go out with the tools of knowl- 
edge, but deny them the ability to use them. The 
children need to read, not only upon the topics as- 
signed for lessons, but to gain an entrance into the 
world of literature and to become acquainted with 
the men and thoughts which the world has produced, 
and which govern it.” 
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TO MAGGIE. 


By H. L. A. 





Sweetness and Light! 

No cloud in sight 

What e’er the heart broods in your night, 
Sweetness and Light 

The morning bright 


Comes to our sight 

In visions bright 

The form of one, where is no night 
Or shadows blight, 

But sweetness, Light; 


Dear mother, bright 

In hallowed light, 

Brings blessings in her heavenly flight, 
And in your smile 

Sweetness and Light. 


That hair so white 

That smile so light 

Your Aureole; Queen of our light, 
As you sit there 

Dear, in sight! 


Dear presence bright! 

Thro’out the flight 

Of time and battle for the righ 
Yours, the calm sight 
Sweetness and Light! 


Your compass right, 

With colors bright, 

Ever sailing away from night; 
Seems your delight 

Sweetness and Light! 





THE AWAKENING OF SPRING. 





Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now bourgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a livelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 


Where now the distant sea-mew pipes or dives 
In yonder greaning gleam, and fly 
The happy birds that change their sky 

To build and brood; that live their lives 


From Jand to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


—Tennyson. 


LIFE’S MIRROR. 





There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best shall come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline S. Bridges. 


THE WELL EQUIPPED TEACHER. 


The pedagog who has within him the desire to become a 
master of his art must in these days of advanced learning 
study attentively the problems arising outside the realm 
of pure pedagogies. The age demands that he be familiar 
with all these forces, which tend to produce imperfect 
physical growth, and the means whereby they may be coun- 
teracted; that he have a scientific acquaintance with the 
manner in which the normal brain develops to the magni- 
tude of its power, and be able to so arrange the material 
presented to it that it will gain this highest development. 
But the demand does not stop here. The real teacher of 
today must go beyond the study of the isolated individual; 
he must enter the realm of sociology to consider man in his 
relations to his fellowman, that the plane of life in his com- 
munity may be raised to a higher level. And what a noble 
conception of our calling! And what a glorious object to 
have continually before us—to so mould the character of the 
pupils under our care that they will form a nobler type of 
manhood than that established by their fathers—Harlan 
Updegraff, Columbia College, New York. 











THE EXPOSITION OF 1oor. 


AN ENTERPRISE OF VAST PROPORTIONS AND UNPAR- 
ALLELED MAGNIFICENCE AT BUFFALO. 





The Pan-American Exposition. will be held in the 
City of Buffalo, during the season of 1901. The gates 
will open on May 1, and the Exposition will continue 
six'months. It is estimated that the total cost of the 
Exposition, exclusive of exhibits, but including the 
Midway, will be about $10,000,000. It is intended 
that this Exposition shall be the most artistic crea- 
tion ever produced for a like purpose. It will sur- 
pass all former enterprises of this sort in a number of 
very important features. The court settings, com- 
prise more than thirty-three acres of beautiful 
courts. This is approximately two and a half times 
greater than the area of the courts at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The second point 
of superiority is in the hydraulic and fountain effects, 
there being in all the courts large pools of water 
into which hundreds of fountains will throw their 
sparkling streams. As a third feature, may be men- 
tioned the horticultural and garden effects. In all 
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the courts and upon the grounds outside the build- 
ings will be a very elaborate decorative arrangement 
of beautiful lawns and gardens. 








NEW YORK BUILDING—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The New York State Building is to be a perma- 
nent edifice. The material of which it is being con- 
structed is white marble, and the style of architect- 
are is that of a Doric Temple. At the close of the 
Exposition this magnificent structure will become 
the property of the Buffalo Historical society. It 
will cost upwards of $170,000—the State contributing 
$100,000 of the $300,000 appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture, and the Historical Society and City of Buffalo 
contributing the balance. 











ETHNOLOGY—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The Ethnology Building is circular in form, stand- 
ing at the junction of the Court of Fountains and the 
Esplanade. The exhibits will relate particularly to 
the Ethnology and Archeology of the Western 
World. Many new specimens will be exhibited re- 
lating to the North American Indians. A living ex- 
hibit of the Six Nations will be given under direction 
of this division, and there will also be full size rep- 
resentations of prehistoric mounds. 

















TEMPLE OF MUSIC—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Music is to be one of the great drawing cards of 
the Exposition. Contracts have been made for a 
series of concerts of Sousa’s Band, and the Mexican 
Government Mounted Band of sixty-two men. Many 
other famous organizations will be engaged. Large 
music gardens have been planned and band stands 
will be erected at various points. The Temple of 
Music illustrated herewith is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Exposition buildings, having an auditor- 
ium with a seating capacity of 2,200, and containing 
one of the largest and finest pipe organs ever built 
in the United States. 





PROPYLASA—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The illustration herewith shows the western end 
of the Propylza. This is an architectural ornament 
of very beautiful and imposing design. . It marks the 
northern boundary of the Plaza, and is designed as a 
screen, separating the Exposition from the noise and 
smoke incident to the traffic of steam railways which 
pass the Exposition grounds upon the northern side. 
The Propyleza is 500 feet long with a massive tow- 
ered entrance at each end. 
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THE USE OF WORDS. 





BY J. L. GOODKNIGHT, D. D., 
President of Lincoln University. 


ARTICLE II. 

One of the first difficulties encountered here is the 
finding at all times words to convey the full meaning 
of the ideas. It is one of the most difficult tasks to 
select, use and combine words so as to convey an ex- 
act shade of meaning. This arises out of the fact 
that there are so many shades of meanings attached 
to the same word. Then again, each individual is 
likely to attach his own meaning to the words when 
he reads them or hears them spoken. So it is found 
that no two persons, unless they be very careful as 
discriminaters of thought rather than words, will 
carry away from a public address the same shades of 
meaning as to thoughts presented. Each interprets 
according to his own use of words spoken by the 
speaker. This is most conspicuous when men come 
to the discussion of themes or fields of thought alto- 
gether different from their ordinary thinking. 

The words used in mathematics are all perhaps 
the most definite and narrowly defined. Yet what 
great range here. Take the word triangle. What a 
multitude of conceptions flow in by the use of the 
word?—three angles, equal angles, unequal angles, 
three sides, equal sides, unequal sides, equal angles 
and equal sides, etc. 

So when we come to a new science, there must 
be the re-casting of old words or the making of 
a new vocabulary. This is peculiarly true of the 
science of medicine. But no less is it true in the 
great domain of philosophy. Dr. Hamilton gives an 
illustration by his argument for the use of Psychol- 
ogy in English books of Philosophy. He shows how 
this word is almost an absolute necessity. This ne- 
cessity has been so universally felt that the word 
is now used in almost all philosophic writings. A 
conspicuous example of ability in the use of philoso- 

’ phic words and terminology is found in Prof. Fras- 
er’s selections of Berkely. Here there is such a com- 
plete diverting of the verbalism and the expressing 
the thoughts or ideas in sharply and accurately de- 
fined language, that the author carries you along and 
makes you think, or at least see clearly, as he thinks 
and sees. 
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Words are signs of ideas andthe vehicle of 
thought. There is in their use the greatest variety, 
and the occasion for the exhibition of the rarest skill. 
In their use the most beautiful thought can be beau- 
tified. Words are the rich adornment by which 
thought can be presented in the most charming and 
attractive apparel. Words can be used as gems to 
make the thought most resplendent with glittering 
brilliancy. As diamonds, pearls and all other precious 
gems may adorn the finest human form and heighten 
the beauty of the most charming face, so can words 
be used to adorn thought so that the mind pauses 
before such beauty and brilliancy of thought in won- 
der and dismay, or may be thrilled with the most 
ecstatic sensation. Who can read Lord Macauley 
without getting a new meaning for almost all his 
words? Who is he that is not thrilled by a chapter 
of Motley’s History of the Netherlands, and will 
ever forget that words have the power to burn and 
yet impart no pain, though they leave an image on 
the mind as unerasable as the brand of fire was in the 
flesh of the suffering Netherlands. 

Another interesting question arises here. Are 
words for the keeping of thought? If there were no 
words there would be no language. If there was no 
language there would be no books, if there were no 
books there would be no libraries. For I take thé 
term “words” to mean that which is a visible sign 
of an idea. Now it does not matter whether that sign 
be of the form of a picture, or single mark, or many 
marks, as a single letter or many letters in one word. 
It is all the same, whether the thought be embodied 


in the hieroglyphics or in a written language of char- 


acters like our own. Perhaps no one would hold that 
thought could not or would not be perpetuated with- 
out written words. For thought might be passed 
from mind to mind and so handed down, however 
imperfectly or limited. Written language or words 
certainly answers a greater purpose for the preserv- 
ing the thought than for the communication of 
thought. 

So it may be asked, Are words necessary to the 
communication of thought? All here will depend 
upon what is meant by words. If words stand for or 
are the signs and only signs, and are taken in no 
other sense than signs, and whatever conveys.an idea 
is in some sense a word, then it seems that we must 
admit that words, or signs of some kind, are neces- 
sary to communicate ideas. This was a question 
among even the ancients. Whether words apart from 
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any action, or actions apart from any word or words, 
would most powerfully affect an audience. So there 
was a test made between two of them, the one speak- 
ing only, andthe other acting only. No one who has 
ever seen the rendition of an oration by a deaf and 
dumb person, in the signs and motions of their lang- 
uage, will doubt that there is wonderful power and 
thrilling effect in pure action even when one under- 
stands not the mute language. If words, however, 
are to be held to the meaning of spoken or written 
signs, it certainly is true that thoughts can be con- 
veyed without words at all. For often the thought 
is seen in the very motion of the body, the glance of 
the eye, the gesture of the head or the expression of 
the face. 

But on the other hand, it certainly will not be ques- 
tioned by any one that words or language is a great 
help both to the communication and perpetuating of 
thought. The development of thought has wonder- 
fully multiplied as the facility through written or 
printed languages has multiplied for its communica- 
tion and perpetuity. This is true in a marvellous de- 
gree since the invention of printing and the printing 
press. There never has been in the world’s history 
so much thinking and thought as in this latter and 
printing age. In no department is this truer than 
in philosophy. The truth is, that philosophy is al- 
most unknown where there are no words. The most 
difficult of all thoughts is that of the philosophic ab- 
stract. There could hardly be a communication of 
Idealization if there were not words. If other ideas 
might be communicated without words, it is difficult 
to conceive how the idealizations in one mind could 
be conveyed to another if there were no words. Cer- 
tainly then in philosophy as nowhere else there is 
need for words in order both to enshrine philosophic 
thought and to communicate it. If the keeping and 
the communicating were possible, certainly it would 
be a very slow, tedious and laborious process to do 
both these without words. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, LINCOLN, ILL. 





Our schools give back to the public their cost, 
many times over—they train the pupils to obedience 
to law; they arm and equip all the children not only 
to make a living, but to use time, money, ability to 
help each other on and up. In this way our teach- 
ers and our schools give back to every community 
much more than they receive. 








HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 





BY ERDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 
ARTICLE I. 

We have seen that the subject matter of poetry is 
emotional rather than intellectual ; let us next inquire 
as to the means or instruments which the poet em- 
ploys in his efforts to express his thought and to 
arouse in us the emotion which he feels. These in- 
struments of poetic expression are words, figures, 
metre, rhyme. 

Poetic words and phrases differ from those em- 
ployed in prose in that they appeal to the imagina- 
tion. When we hear the phrases “cold day,” or “brick 
house,” or “red apple,” we are conscious of no such 
pleasurable experience as when we hear the highly 
poetic phrases “frosty starlight,” “thread of stream,” 
“the soot-forest’s tangled darks,” “misty moonshine,” 
or “hollower-bellowing ocean.” A sailor might look 
upon a whale as worth so much cOmmercially, and 
plan some method of killing the monster without los- 
ing his own life. A traveler might look upon the ani- 
mal with passing curiosity and even with wonder. 
sut the poet is so impressed by the sight that he 
condenses an entire description into an epithet, tell- 
ing us the vast size and strength of the animal by 
using the phrase “sea-shouldering whale.” 

Students will better appreciate the value of poetic 
words if they are taught to classify them. The habit 
should be formed of reading slowly and thoughtfully, 
allowing the words to reach the imagination and to 
suggest pictures. Poetic words may be considered 
under the following heads. (a) Those words which 
are used only in poetry, either because they are ob- 
solete or archaic forms, or because they are con- 
tracted forms of words used in prose. An example 
of a poetic archaism would be Milton’s use of nathe- 
less instead of nevertheless; while such poetic con- 
trations as ne’er, o’er, are very common. (b) Cer- 
tain words are poetic because they show a corres- 
pondence between the sound of the word and the 
meaning conveyed by it. These are called imitative 
words, and examples are, buzz, twittering, hurly- 
burly, gabbled, toll, and coo. When Tennyson de- 
scribes the pleasant grounds of Vivian Place, he says, 


‘The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end.”’ 


We can almost hear the sounds of the summer 
afternoon in the repetition of “z” through the two 
lines. (c) The third variety of poetic words includes 















































what may be called suggestive words, because they 
make some mysterious appeal to the imagination. 
Thus, while dark is prosaic, and affects us intellect- 
ually, darksome has a quite different effect and is 
highly imaginative. If one has seen cattle lazily 
standing in a pool of water on a mid-summer day, 
lazily chewing the cud and lazily switching the flies, 
Lowell’s line, ; 
‘In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees,’ 
will have unusual significance and will give keen de- 
light. 
STUDIES AND PROBLEMS. 

(The writer will criticize and comment upon an- 
swers which may be written under the following top- 
ics, Or answer any question concerning the articles, 
providing return postage be sent with the letters.) 

1. Illustrate by use of quotation from some 
classic and questions upon it the three-fold division 
of language study explained above. (a) Formal or 
abstract. (b) The expression of thought. (c) Aes- 
thetic or literary. 

2. Show the educational value of each division of 
the above. 

3. Where does parsing belong in the above classi- 
fication? What is its educational value, if any? To 
what dangers are teachers subject in the use? 

4. Point out and classify the poetic words in the 
following : 

‘‘Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.’’ 


5. Write a series of questions which you would 
use in teaching the above stanza. 

6. Write out what is suggested to you by the fol- 
lowing passage: 


‘‘Far below him flashed the waters 
Plashed and washed the dreamy waters.’’ 


Observe the consonant and vowel sounds. What 


is suggested by “flashed?” 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 





HOLMES AND HIS EARLY HOME. 





BY BESSIE ©, PUTNAM. 

The genial face of this gentle humorist ever brings 
to mind his basis for measuring his earthly residence 
by the “number of years young;” for at the edge of 
more than four score years he still found and made 
life full of sunshine. 

Of the “old gambrel-roofed house” at Cambridge, 
his birthplace, Dr. Holmes has given the following 
historical note: “It was General Ward’s headquart- 
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ers at the breaking out of the Revolytion, the plan 
for fortifying Bunker’s Hill was laid, as commonly 
believed, in the southeast lower room, the floor of 
which was covered with dents, made, it was alleged, 
by the butts of the soldier’s muskets. In that house, 
too, General Warren probably passed the night be- 
fore the Bunker Hill battle, and over its threshold 
must the stately figure of Washington have often 
cast its shadow.” 

Later he expressed some doubts as to the origin 
of the “dents,” but this was the cause attributed to 
them by the story of childhood. 

The tender, affectionate nature of the poet, which 
rendered him beloved by all acquaintances, found, 
when his early home was gone, that he had “struck 
his tap-root deep down into the soil, and the radicles 
of affection and association entwined themselves 
about everything there,” even to the stone pave- 
ments. It eventually became one of the investments 
of Harvard University, and neither historical asso- 
ciations nor family endearments saved it from being 
razed to the ground. There is a pathetic note in 
the announcement to his friend Lowell of its de- 
struction : 

“Our old house is gone. I went all over it,—into 
every chamber and closet, and found a ghost in eac 
and all of them, to which I said good-bye. I have 
not seen the level ground where it stood. Be very 
thankful that you still keep your birthplace. This 
earth has a homeless look to me since mine disap- 
peared from its face.” 

Visions of his early home followed him through 
life ; and in his very last years he often talked of the 
old Cambridge home, with the stately elms which 
were his special pride. “I can remember, when I 
shut my eyes,” he said, “just as if it were yesterday, 
how beautiful it was looking out of the windows of 
my father’s house, how bright and sunshiny the Com- 
mon was in front, and the figures which came and 
went of persons familiar to me.” 

In summing up the influences which tended to 
make him a poet, his early home, “not as largely en- 
dowed by Nature as the birthplace of other chil- 
dren,” is still credited with furnishing the vital spark 
for kindling the flame of fancy and imagination. His 
sunsets,—and the room faced the west,—were slight- 
ly screened by the hills,—hills covered with the trees 
which he adored. More than one allusion occurs 
in his writings to his arboreal tastes; in fact, he was 
regarded by the botanist Gray as authority regard- 
ing the relative size of large trees. Reared in a town 
noted for its elms, and almost within the shadow of 
the Washington elm, it is little wonder that they were 
special favorites. 

In viewing the picture of the old Holmes’ mansion, 
it is pleasant to note how life’s sunset brought back 
all the rosy tints of morning. A glorious consumma- 
tion of a happy life! 
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CURRENT EVENTS *% 
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W. S. Eden, manager of the Great Northern Hotel in 
Chicago, took the bankrupt act for over a million dollars. 





Robt. S. McCormick, of Chicago, has been appointed rep- 
resentative of our government to Austria-Hungary. 





The Maine legislature has refused to re-submit to 
people the prohibitory amendment to the constitution. 


the 


The Buffalo Pan-American Fair will open May 1, and will 
have elaborate opening ceremonies May 14th. 








Of the 150,000 who annually: emigrate from Great Britain, 
two-thirds came to America. 


Lizzie Wallace, of Adairville, Ill., proposes to build a 
house on Pike’s Peak, and stay there during the summer. 





Austria has a population of 26,107,300 and Hungary of 
19,203,531. 


An oil well with a good flow has been struck near Suez, 
Egypt, at a depth of 2,350 feet. 
is said to abound in oil. 


The surrounding country 





A new hot water geyser is reported in action in Yellow- 
stone Park, five feet across the opening, and sending water 
500 feet in the air, 





A few hours after the death of Consul Wildman was 
made known there were seven applications for his place 
filed at Washington. 





Rev. Elijah Kellogg, who composed the famous piece, 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators,’ died at his home in Harps 
well, Me., March 17, in his 89th year. 





Successful experiments in wireless telegraphy have been 
conducted between Antwerp and Brussels. It is proposed 
to make the experiment between Brussels and Paris. 





The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Anderson, April 4-6, and, outside of the business meet 
ing, a double program will be rendered. 





The new compulsory school law of Indiana, recently enact 
ed, prohibits school boards from excluding children from 
school, who have not been vaccinated. 





Prof. Henry Raub, twice Superintendent of Public In 
struction in Illinois, died at Belleville, Ill., March 13, and 
was cremated in St. Louis. He was nearly 64 years old. 





Sagasta has formed a new cabinet for Spain, including 
Gen. Weyler as minister of war. Many of the cabinet are 
liberals. 





The Russian plague board has declared Manila and Singa- 
pore unsafe ports, on account of the presence of the bu- 
bonic plague. 


King Edward's son, the duke of Cornwall and York, is to 
visit Canada in the fall, passing through part of the United 
States in his tour overland to Vancouver. 


The duke of Cornwall and York, son of King 


Ddward, 
with the duchess, is making a tour of the British colonies. 


An epileptic hurled a piece of iron into the carriage of 
Emperor William of Germany, while the latter was driving 
to the railway station at Bremen. His majesty was unin- 
jured, but the epileptic was arrested. 


President Diaz, of Mexico, is reported as having lost his 
mind, owing to the mental strain under which he has been 
laboring for a lomg time. He has been taken away to 
some retreat. An uprising is feared by the army. 





The mayor of Fargo, N. D., who has been in Norway 
and Sweden to induce the people of those countries to emi- 
grate to his state, says that no less than 20,000 will emi- 
grate to America this year. 

Ii. C. Henderson, convicted in Dallas, Tex., for theft, see- 
ing that he was sure of thirteen years in the penitentiary, 
voluntarily confessed to having been one of the Cudahy 
kidnappers. 





Gen. Botha, the head of the Boer rebellion on the field, has 
refused the peace terms of the British, and is said to have 


President Kruger and the Boers back of him in his deter- 
mination. 

The Pilkington glass works in Lancashire, England, have 
finally succeeded in making a glass which is proof against 
fire and burglars. It is expected to be a great commercial 
success. 





February 23 Gen. DeWet was reported as having lost 
guns, ammunition and some soldiers to the British, and him- 
self as seeking a hiding place from the enemy. The raid into 
Cape Colony by the Boers is thus thought to be ended. 








A farmer near Glenwood, Wis., recently found a Roman 
coin of the time of Trojan at the bottom of a ledge of rock 
fifteen feet thick, from which he was excavating rock for 
building purposes. How the coin got there is a mystery. 


The town of Bristol is now in both Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, the Tennessee legislature having ceded the west half 
of its main street to Virginia. A street car line has one 
rail in each State. 





Germany has 56,345,014 people, according to a census tak- 
en December 1, 1900, an increase of 4,000,000 in five years. 
Of these, 27,731,067 are males. Thirty-three towns have 
populations of over 100,000. 





The greatest steel trust of the age was recently con- 
summated by J. Pierpont Morgan, by which eight steel 
companies were consolidated, and the aggregate capital in- 
creased to $1,100,000,000. It will be called the United States 
Steel Corporation, 

Count Boni de Castellane, who married Anna Gould, re- 
cently slapped M. Rodays in the face for some item in the 
latter’s paper, Supposed to be a reflection on Count Boni. A 
duel with revolvers followed, in which the editor was wound- 
ed in the thigh. In this way honor was satisfied. 


Two Supreme Court judges of North Carolina are im- 
peached for “usurpation of legislative functions” in their 
decisions in the oyster inspection case—Chief Justice D. M. 
Furches, who is 69 years old, and Judge Robt. M. Douglass, 
son of the famous Stephen A. Douglass, of Illinois. 































Mrs. Carrie Nation edited the edition of the Peoria (IIl.) 
Svening Journal of February 26, which was called “unique 
and successful.” She lectured at night, and then made a 
tour of the big saloons and theaters, in which she implored 
men to leave their ways. 





At Topeka, Kan., February 25, about 1 o’clock a. m., a 
raid was made by citizens on a liquor warehouse, into which 
a car load of beer was being carried. In the melee one man 
was wounded badly, and a minister and a doctor arrested 
for resisting an officer. 





Edison is reported as having found a way of separating 
the hematite from the magnetite in the ore at Dunderland, 
Norway, which hitherto has defied all effort, and proposes 
to start a mine which will furnish metallic iron in sufficient 
quantities to supply the British market for centuries. 





A new star was discovered February 22 by Dr. T. D. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, in the constellation Perseus, said 
to be the greatest astronomical event since the discovery of 
Tycho Brahe in the constellation Cassiopeia, November 8, 
1572, by Cornelius Gemma. The new star seems to be a 
variable one. 





Gov. Wells, of Utah, vetoed a bill of the legislature, which 
let down the bars to polygamous marriages. By it a Mor- 
mon who contracted plural marriages outside Utah could 
not be disturbed, unless one of his wives should institute 
proceedings against him. The chief reason given for the 
veto was the fear of Congressional action. 








A strange phenomenon was reported from Palermo, Sici- 
ly. <A red cloud hung over the city, the sky being a deep 
red, and the rain falling having the appearance of coagu- 
lated blood. The phenomenon extended over Southern Italy. 
At Naples a rain of sand fell March 10. The unusual sight 
was attributed to dust transported from the African deserts 
by the heavy south wind which blew. 





At Anderson, 8S. C., the grand-jury discovered that about 
twenty farmers were in the habit of getting ignorant ne- 
groes to sign labor contracts, which allowed their employers 
to lock them up at night. This they did in stockades, and 
in many instances gave them the lash. In some cases they 
were worked with State convicts, and treated as the con- 
victs were. This condition is one of virtual slavery, and the 
report created a great sensation. 





Ex-President Benj. Harrison died at his home in Indian- 
apolis, March 18th, after an illness of six days. Pneumonia 
was the cause. He was in his 67th year. He made a 
record as a soldier, a lawyer, a politician and a President. 
He represented Venezuela in its boundary dispute with 
Britain in, 1899. The funeral took place in Indianapolis, 
Sunday, March 17, President McKinley being one of the 
distinguished mourners. 





The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce held a 
meeting February 22, and agreed to report favorably a bill 
which has passed the house providing under penalty that 
every railroad corporation shall make a report under oath 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission of all accidents 
that occur on its lines and of all injuries that are suffered 
by its passengers or employes, with the true causes and all 
the circumstances connected therewith. 
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The ocean liner, City of Rio de Janeiro, in trying to enter 
the harbor at San Francisco, Cal., in a fog February 22, 
struck a sunken,rock and went down in 15 minutes in 30 
fathoms of water. About 150 thus found death after a safe 
voyage across the Pacific, among them United States Con- 
sul Wildman, of Hong Kong, and his family. Had the 
vessel waited till the fog lifted, the accident would not have 
happened. 





Wm. M. Evarts died at his home in New York City last 
month at the advanced age of 83. He was one of the most 
conspicuous characters in the political history of this coun- 
try. He defended Andrew Johnson in his impeachment 
trial, and had a place in his cabinet. He took the side 
against Tilden in the Tilden-Hayes contention, and was in 
the Hayes cabinet. He was a great and successful lawyer. 
He was the leading counsel in the Beecher trial for the de- 
fense, for which he received $75,000. His speech in Beech- 
er’s defense took eight days. He was the father of nine 
children, all but one of whom still live. 





The Chinese question threatened to become serious last 
month, owing to a sharp dispute between Russia and Eng- 
land over a railroad siding on ground claimed by both 
countries. The affair was adjusted by an agreement to 
submit the question to future settlement between the two 
countries. America has withdrawn all troops from Pekin, 
save those necessary for a legation guard. Russia has 
seemingly taken possession of Manchuria, although de- 
claring that she is only carrying out the terms of an agree- 
ment made long ago with China. Unless some foreign 
nation shall stop the proceeding, it looks like the partition 
of China were close at hand. 





Andrew Carnegie has been covering himself with glory in 
the past few weeks. He gave $5,000,000 as an endowment 
fund for superannuated and disabled employes of the Car- 
negie company, said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world. He has been giving thousands for libraries in big 
and little towns. To St. Louis he gives $1,000,000, and to 
New York $5,200,000. The latter sum breaks the record 
for libraries, as it is to establish 65 branch libraries in dif- 
ferent parts of that great city. Almost any town can get 
a library building from him by complying with certain con- 
ditions. Mr. Carnegie seems determined to show by his 
works his faith that a man who dies rich is disgraced. 





The Cuban constitution has been claiming considerable at- 
tention of late. The Cubans seem disposed to be indepen- 
dent of the United States in pretty much of every thing. 
On the other hand, the administration insists that the Cu- 
bans shall recognize the right of the United States to super- 
vise their foreign affairs, their financial policy so far as 
as their indebtedness is concerned, their commercial 
policy so far as it affects the interests of the United States. 
their sanitary laws so far as necessary for the protection of 
our own ports against contagious diseases; that they shall 
give us at least three harbors for naval stations and auth- 
orize intervention by force if necessary to protect the prop- 
erty and lives of American citizens and other foreigners in 
Cuba. The constitution will not be presented to Congress 
till an “American relations” clause is inserted in it, 
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% PRACTICAL METHODS % 
RRRRRRRRERRRERERREERER 


BUSY WORK. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE. 
Change the following sentences to mean more than one: 
The ox is eating grass. 
My foot is lame, 
The child is sick. 
The mouse gnaws the box. 
The man is eating his dinner. 
6. The woman washes the dishes. 
The goose is swimming on the pond. 
8. My tooth aches. 
9. When the cat is away, the mouse will play. 
10. The leaf is green, 


ae eye 


= 


we 
Combine each of the following groups of statements into 
a single sentence. Be careful about the 
the pronouns and the use of commas: 
1. I have an apple. 
William has an apple. 
Robert has an apple. 
2. Henry is at school. 
You are at school. 
I am at school. 
3. My brother works in the printing office. 
I work in the printing office. 
4. Wheat is a grain. 
Rye is a grain. 
Barley is a grain. 
5. I study history. 
You study history. 


James studies history. 
VIL. 


Channge the following statements into questions: 
There are four birds in the tree. 


arrangement of 


2. The boy recites his lesson. 

3. The eggs were in the nest. 

4. The children were reading. 

5. John has a new slate. 

6. The girls have new hats. 

7. The children will eat their supper. 

8. There are five pupils in the class. 

9. There were several boys on the wagon. 


10. Lucy brought a slate, a history and a geography 
VIII. 


Change the following sentences so that they will refer 


to past time: 

1. The robin sings a song. 

2. The boys sit on a stool. 

38. The dog lies on the hay. 

4. The cow eats the grass. 

dD. The horse drinks water. 

6. This boy rises early. 

The farmer raises corn. 

8. James teaches his sister to read. 
9. The leaves fall to the ground. 
0. The girls go to school. 





IX. 
Combine each of the following groups of statements into 


a single sentence: 

1. Mary has a book. 
It is a pretty book. 
It is a story book. 

2. My brother has a watch. 
It is heavy. 
It is a gold watch. 

3. The pupil was diligent. 
He wrote a composition, 
It was long. 

4. The boy reads. 
He reads books. 
The books are interesting. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Place this statement upon the blackboard: 

“This room is - ft. by —— ft. by —— ft.” 
with dimensions of your room in feet.) 

Write one or two original problems upon the board daily; 
have these solved and brought to the class for analysis and 
inspection. 

©, Class—1. What is the compass of the room? 

2. How many feet from the N. E. corner to the S. W. 
corner, measured along the wall? 

3. How much longer is the room than it is wide? 

4. How much wider is it than it is high? 

5. A dozen rooms placed in a line would reach how far? 

6. A dozen and a half rooms placed side by side would 
extend how far? 

8. Find cost of 75 such rooms at $840 each. 

B. Class—1. Is the length of a prime number? Why, or 
why not? Is it an odd or even number? Why, or why not? 

2. Is it divisible by 2; by 3; by 5; by 7; by 11? Why, or 
why not? 


(Fill blanks 


3. What is the greatest common divisor of the three di- 
mensions? The 1. ce. m.? 

4. How many square feet of flooring in the room? 

5. How many yards of plastering in the walls? In the 
ceiling? 

6. The windows are —— ft. by —— ft. How many square 
feet may be deducted for them from the plastering? 

7. Is it customary to deduct for doors and windows? 

8. How much wheat will the room hold? 

9. How many crayon boxes? 

10. How many bricks? Their value at $8.25 per thousand? 

A. Class—1. per 
thousand? ? 

2. If paved with brick at $8.30 per thousand, wide side 
down, what would be the cost? : 

3. Ditto, placed on edge? 

4. Ditto, placed on end? 

5. What per cent of the length is the width? The height? 

6. If the room is filled with wheat and 75 per cent of 
the grain be wasted, what is its value at 6214 cents per bu.? 

7. How many car loads of grain does it contain? Here 
secure the dimensions of a car, or better, the number of 
bushels usually carried by them. 

8. Write note for cost of plastering the north end at 27 
cents per square yard, due in three years at 6 per cent. 


ae 


What will the flooring cost at $3.75 











9. What is the amount of the note when due? 
10. Write a non-negotiable note for the wheat to fill 
coom % full at 75 cents per bushel? 


REVIEW IN SPELLING. 


1. calendar, 


2. impel, 
3. legible, 

4. gunning, 
5. affable, 
6. nucleus, 
. heresy, 
8. diurnal, 
9%. island, 
10. Philip, 
11. Gibraltar, 
12. receipt, 
13. tacit, 

14. ferret, 


) 


FIRST GRADE. 
18. scheming, 
19. manual, 
20. parody, 
21. blamable, 
22. Niagara, 
23. manilla, 
24. etiquette, 
25. poplar, 

26. Chauncey, 
27. icicle, 

28. deceitful, 

29. nocturnal, 
30. equivalent, 
31. terrific, 


P 


35. search, 


36. 


intelligent, 


37. panel, 
38. remittance, 


39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


~ 


balsam, 
polygamy, 
indelible, 
Reuben, 


43. gaseous, 


44. 


45. 


solace, 
mountain, 


46. accommodate, 


47. dense, 
48. Napoleon, 
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SPELLING TEST. 


Synonym. Apathy. Inflammable. 
Cursory. Peaceable. Jealousy. 
Manhattan. Signaled. Mortise. 
Ascendancy. Imminent. Technical. 
Efficiency. Contagion. Mortgage. 
Supplementary. Mussulman. Prophecies. 
Admissible. Plaintiff. Mileage. 
Politician. Comedy. Censors. 
Persistency. Khartoum. Approval. 
Napoleon. Manifestoes. Pretension. 
Unremitting. Tranquillity. Martyrdom. 
Controversy. Arrogance. Commodore. 
Sovereignty. Arraigned. Mosquitoes. 
Summary. Preceding. Reservoir. 
Disseminate. Courageous. Incurred. 
Embarrass, Souvenir. Allege. 
Amateur. Affidavit. Benefited. 


The following 


did one to teach the children these spring days when the 





THE BROKEN WING. 





poem, by an unknown writer, is a splen- 


birds are coming back and filling the woods with their sweet 


songs: 


15. 


_ 
~ 


robbery, 


i. lottery, 
- governor. 


32. fraught, 
33. marriageable, 
34. sheriff, 


49. expediency, 
50. people. 


In front of my pew sits a maiden, 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 





SECOND 


1. incurable, 
2. piteous, 

3. rancid, 

4. Nantucket, 
o. sacrifice, 
6. exorbitant, 
. politician, 
&. tenement, 
9. delineate, 
. roguish, 
11. Harriet, 
12. preceding, 
13. loathe, 

14. gallery, 


= 


15. similar, 
16. nutritious, 
17. franchise. 


18. Savannah, 
19. abolish, 
20. niece, 
21. parish, 
22. insipid, 
23. Tennessee, 
24. immense, 
25. endeavor, 
26. balance, 
27. palsy, 
28. fathom, 
29. recede, 
30. Genesee, 
31. canvas (coarse 
cloth), 
32. peaceable, 
33. hymnal, 


AND THIRD GRADE. 


34. soluble, 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
. copy, 


47. 


48. 
49. 


gossamer, 
palace, 
melon, 
mosquito, 
sparse, 


. response, 


legacy, 


. pithy, 
44. 
45. 
46. 


adverse, 
stopped, 
physical, 
seize, 
heifer, 
Plymouth, 


And the sheen of the sun upon that! 


Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory, 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 

But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick of the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle; 
“No sparrow shall fall to the ground;” 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet, 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 





EASTER. 








50. perilous. 


SPELLING AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Use this list first as a spelling lesson, then let the review 
class in physiology define each term, expanding the defini- 
tion into a description when called on to do so: 


Serous membrane. 
Pylorus. 


Hygiene. 
Ligament. 


Vermiform appendix. Labyrinth. 


Aqueous humor. 
Cardiae orifice. 
Diastole. 

Dura mater. 
Haversian canals. 
Eustachian tube. 
Cerebellum. 
Jejunum. 
Mesentery. 
Parotid. 
Bicuspid. 
Assimilation. 
Capillary. 
Epidermis. 


Pancreas, 
Cerebrum. 
Diaphragm. 
Epithelium. 
Secretion. 
Absorption. 
Clavicle. 
Femur. 
Enamel. 
Humerus. 
Casein. 
Corpuscle. 
Cornea. 
Phalanges. 


Cochlea. 
Coccyx. 
Sternum. 
Colon, 
Chyle. 
Tleum. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 
Through months of gloom and days of bitter cold 
The buds of promise waited to unfold 
In meadow, wood and field; 
And now the warm sun and the genial rain 
Have found their secret and have waked again 
The life that lay concealed. 


We watch the wondrous victory, year by year; 

We see the new, sweet life from sleep appear. 
Our hearts are glad and still, 

For flower and bush and tree one anthem sing— 


Thorax. 
Dentine. 
Cutis. 
Iris. 
Gluten. 
Choroid., 
Lymph. 
Fibrin. 
Fibula. 
Auricle. 
Albumen. 
—Exchange. 


They worship Him who over Death is King, 
And they His word fulfill. 


And flower and tree the living types remain 
Of Him who gave His life to rise again. 
This is the Easter Day— 


Our hearts are glad and still. 


Through all the days 


The sweet truth of the resurrection stays. 
The stone is rolled away. 


—Selected. 
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ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 





Series A. No. 17. 


1. The taxable property in a certain village is $864,805, 
In 1898 $4,756.0225 was raised by taxation. What was the 
rate? 

2. In the village of Madison a tax of $1,921.06 is to be 
raised, The equalized value on the real estate is $442,650, 
of the personal property is $6,590. There are 125 polls, 
paying $1.25 each. What is the rate of taxation? 

3. The sum of the equalized value of the real estate and 
personal property of a school district is $822,600. The rate 
of taxation for school purposes is .0075. How much money 
is raised for school purposes? 

4. Collector Wm. Wehy of Venice Township paid $49,000 
into the various treasuries this year, after deducting his 
commission of 2 per cent. How much money was raised 
by taxation, if he collected five-sixths of the amount raised? 

6 What premium must be paid for an insurance of $2,600 
on a hall at 14% per cent? 

6. A house worth $3,300 is insured for two-thirds of its 
value at 3 per cent. Find the premium. 

7. A mill is insured for three-fourths of its value at 2'4 
per cent. If the premium paid is $495, what is its value? 

8. Jasper Moore has his life insured for $3,000 in the 
New York Life at $26.90 per $1,000; what annual premium 
does he pay? 

9 Henry Reel pays a yearly premium of $125 for life in- 
surance at $31.25 on $1,000; for how much has he bis life 
insured? 

10. A man at the age of 21 insures his life for $2,500, 
the company in which he is insured, charges an annual 
premium of $14.60 on $1,000 at that age; how much prem- 
ium does he pay in five years? 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 





No. 18. 


1. W. W. Hayes, now 21 years old, takes out a life policy 
of $2,000 in the Prudential, paying an annual premium of 
$18.40 on $1,000. If he lives to the age of 65, how much will 
it cost him to keep up his insurance? 

2. A, B and C formed a partnership. 
of the capital; B $6,000, and C $2,000. The first year they 
gain $3,000. Find each partner's share of the gain. 

3. Fred Jones, Harvey Bell and James Gorden organized 
a firm known as the Builders’ Supply Co. Fred Jones fur- 
nished two-fifths of the capital, Harvey Bell furnished $3,- 
300, and James Gorden $2,700. Their gain the first year was 
in proportion to their capital, as 3 is to 20. What was 
Jones’ gain? 

4. If their loss during the second year was in proportion 
to their capital as 7 is to 100, for what part of the loss is 
Harvey Bell responsible? 

5. Rud. Eads and Thos. Trott formed a partnership for 
one year. On January 1 each put in $1,000. At the end 
of eight months Eads drew out $450 and Trott put in $450. 
During the first eight months they gained $490, the last 
four months $320. To how much of the entire 
Rud. Eads entitled? 


6. How much of the entire gain belongs to Thos. Trott? 


7. Two men, A and B, formed a partnership. A fur- 
nished three-elevenths of the capital, B eight-elevenths. They 
gained $6,600. If their gain equalled 22 per cent of their 


Series A. 


A furnished $4,000 


gain is 


investment, how much is A’s gain? 
8. What was B's investment? 
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ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 


Series A. No. 19. 


1. Wm. Warner & Co. of Danville, Ind., bought of Moffitt 
& West of St. Louis $1,200 worth of goods on January J, 
1901, to be paid as follows: $300 in one month, $100 in two 
months, $200 in five months and the balance in ten months. 
What is the average time of payment? 

2. If I buy $600 worth of goods and agree to pay one-third 
cash, one-third in two months and the rest in four months; 
at what time can I pay all so that neither party is the loser? 

3. I owe Carl Wood four notes bearing interest from date; 
the first is a note of $300, due three months after date; the 
second $400, and is due six months after date; the third 
$400, due seven months after date; the fourth $100, due 
in eleven months. A single note substituted for the four 
notes would be due in how many months? 

4. What is the face of the note substituted for the four 
notes? 

5. A man bought an automobile for $500 on six months’ 
credit. He paid $200 at the end of three months. At what 
time should he pay the remainder? 

G. Find the duty, at 22 per cent ad valorem, on 4,000 
yards of silk valued at $1.65 a yard. 

7. A merchant imported the following: 9 hhd, of sugar, 
each weighing 500 pounds; 1,400 pounds coffee, valued at 
20¢ per pound; 1,280 pounds of tea, valued at 50c per pound. 
Ile was charged with the following duty: On the sugar 2c 
a pound; tea 3 per cent ad valorem; coffee, 5 per cent ad 
valorem. How much duty did he pay? 

8. If letter postage is 2 cents for each half ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, what is the postage on a letter weighing a little 
more than 2 ounces? 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 





By Louis Baer. 





Series A. No. 20. 


1. When gold is quoted at 113, what is the value in cur- 
rency of $216 in gold? 

2. What is the insurance on a ship valued at $18,000, in 
sured for three-fourths of its value at % per cent, policy $1? 

3. Find the duty at 35 per cent on 70 bags of coffee, each 
containing 140 pounds, valued at 42¢c per pound. 

4. When gold is worth 109, what is the value in gold of 
$218 in currency? Give meaning of “currency.” Is a dollar 
in currency worth as much as a gold dollar at present. 
Was it during the Civil War? 

5. Find the duty on 36 bales of wool, each weighing 375 
pounds, at 35c a pound; tare, 2 per cent; duty 26 per cent. 
What is meant by tare? Define duty, specific duty, ad va- 
lorem duty. 

6. Find the cost of insuring a house worth $3,000, at 
three-fourths per cent on two-thirds of its valuation, and 
$480 worth of furniture, at four-fifths per cent on four- 
fifths its value, allowing $1 for the cost of the policy. 

7. Alfred Sage, failed in business. The total amount of 
his property is $12,680, which he surrenders to his credi- 
tors. He owes his brother $3,000; Wm. Henry, $12.133 1-3; 
Orvy Newton, $4,000; Wm. Harris & Co., $2,000. How 
much did he pay on the dollar? 

8. To how much of the $12,680 is William Henry entitled? 

9. A factory worth $60,000 was insured for three-fourths 
of its value, as follows: In the Connecticut for $10,000 at 
14% per cent, in the Hartford for $12,600 at 11% per cent; in 
the New Haven for $11,200 at 114 per cent; in the North- 
western for $11,200 at 1% per cent. What is the total 
premium? 

10. If the damage by fire to the factory amounts to $6,- 
600, what part must the Connecticut pay? 


























A PRIMER. WHEELER’S GRADED 
READERS. By Gail Calmerton and 
William H. Wheeler. Published by 
W. H. Wheeler & Company, Chicago. 

G. E. W. 


RUSKIN’S SESAME AND LILIES. 
Edited, with introduction and notes 
by Agnes Spofford Cook, A. B. Cloth, 
12mo, 137 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Silver, Burdette & Company, New 
York, Boston and Chicago. 

G. BE. W. 


GREEK SCULPTURE. BY Etella M. 
Hurll. Price 30 cents. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 


This is number 7 of the Riverside Art 
Series. It is a collection of sixteen pic- 
tures of the Greek Marbles with inter- 
pretations. G. E. W. 


BIRDIES; WHAT THEY DO. By Ida 
S. Elson. Published by William G. 
Smith and Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The aim of this book is to develop 
the humane and tender instincts of a 
child by fostering a love for birds. In 
teaching the child to know what the 
little birds are and what they do, it is 
supposed that an important step has 
been taken in the formation of his char- 
acter. This volume is one continued 
story about fourteen of our more famil- 
iar birds. G. E. W. 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. By 
Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. Cloth, 95 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 

A neatly printed and well illustrated 
book for children who are just learn- 
ing to read. Some of the lessons are in 
script, and the number of new words 
introduced in the succeeding lessons are 
few and well selected. The lessons are, 
furthermore, arranged to appeal to the 


child’s interests and experiences. 
G. E. W. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador to 
Mngland. Board, 12mo, 388 _ pages. 
Price, 35 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company, 426 and 428 West Board- 
way, New York. 

This is the authorized version of the 
Inaugural Address delivered by the 
American Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James before the Edinburg Phil- 
sophical Institution. It is a most schol- 
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arly production and should be read by 

every boy in the land, 
G. BE. W. 

HEYSE’S ANFANG UND ENDE. 

Edited for school use by Max Lentz, 

Paterson Military School. Cloth, 

12mo, 105 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

American Book Company, New York, 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The poetical idea and form of expres- 
sion in this work are of high standard. 
The large number of different words 
used, and the great number of idioms 
make it a good text; and the refined 
animated German makes it most inter- 
esting reading. Many helpful sugges- 
tions are found in the foot-notes and 
vocabulary. G. E. W. 
LIGHTS TO LITERATURE BY 

GRADES. Book Seven and Book 

Wight. Edited by Charles W. French, 

Principal of Hyde Park High School, 

Chicago; and J. E. Adams, Principal 

of Goudy School, Chicago. Cloth, 

12mo, each has 172 pages. Price, each 

50 cents. Rand & McNally Company, 

Chicago and New York. 

The lessons in these books are mas- 
terpieces, complete, of the greatest 
American and British authors. There 
is a two-thirds page portrait and biog- 
raphical sketch of each author, and 
brief notes to explain the text. 

G. E. W: 


INKOGNITO. By Baldwin Grolier, 
and CAND. PHIL. LAUSCHMANN, 
by P. Albersdorf. Edited by Max 
Lentz, of the Paterson Military 
School. Cloth, 12mo, 118 pages. Price, 
30 cents. American Book Company. 
The two stories contained in this 

book are intended for second or third 

year reading in high schools. “Cand. 
phil. Lauschmann” is an excellent pen 
picture of German student life. In ad- 
dition to these two selections, the vol- 
ume contains many exercises for drill 
in German prose composition. These 
exercises contain words chosen from 
the corresponding part of the text. 

Teachers of German will find this an 

interesting text for their classes. 

G. BE. W. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE EBARTH. 
By A. W. Bickerton, Professor of 
Chemistry, Canterbury College, Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. pp. 181. 80 cts. 


This is an attempt to put a big theme 
in small compass, and do it in non- 
technical language, as far as possible. 
The small space forbids anything more 
than the briefest statement. It has the 
advantage of giving the student a 
somewhat comprehensive idea of the 








A Tonic and Nerve Food| 








Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from ‘worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 











earth with its animals and vegetables, 
which is important. But there is no 
room for argument of any sort. Yet 
some of the statements need more than 
assertion, especially where they devi- 
ate from generally accepted positions. 
The line is not clear enough between 
fact and imagination. The book on the 
whole may be quite helpful to those 
who can grasp it. The illustrations are 
abundant, and the mechanical execu- 
tion good. To be had of J. L. Boland, 
St. Louis. W. @ ti. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it, 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for two years, and is a regular pre- 
scription, It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE. By Lord 
Rosebery. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, N. Y. pp. 35. 35 cents. 

This Rectorial address was delivered 


before the students of the University 


of Glasgow last November. In it the 
author discussed before that body those 
questions pertaining to the growth and 
permanence of the British Empire in 
which they were specially interested. In 
it he calls attention to the possibilities 
of the future from cultured graduates, 
and briefly discusses various phases of 
educational training in their bearing on 
the questions of empire. The book is 
worth reading by Americans, and the 
questions raised are of equal bearing 
upon the development and perpetuity 
of the United States. 
W. C. L. 


SCIENTIFIC CHILD STUDY. By 
Edward Marshall. Frank  Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly. Vol. II, No. 5. 
March, 1901. 


This is a report of the investigations 
which have been made recently in 
the Chicago Public Schools. The con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the 
data obtained are as follows: 1st. That 
height, weight, and strength are so 
closely associated with mental develop- 
ment that they may be almost co-or- 
dinated, and might be a good basis for 
grading pupils. 2nd. That morals are 
largely governed by physical develop- 
ment. 38rd. That girls are more rapid 
in physical development during their 
first fourteen years, after which age the 
boy excell them. 4th. That boys have 
much more endurance than girls. The 
different tables make very interesting 
comparison. G. E. W. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
A Manual of Laboratory Practice. By 
Edward Bradford Titchener. Vol. I. 
Qualitative Experiment: Part I. Stu- 
dents’ Manual. Cloth, 12mo, 214 
pages. Price, $1.60. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Part I is devoted to experiments up- 
on sensations, affections, attention and 
action. Part II is devoted to a study 
of perception, idea and the association 
of ideas. The instructions for carrying 
on the experiment are extended and 
complete; the description of the appar- 
atus to be used is thorough. and the 
apparatus itself is greatly varied. 
Some valuable suggestions on conduct- 
ing an experiment are given, and the 
general rules for laboratory work are 
well set forth. The book will doubtless 
be in great demand among students of 
psychology, and will be a great im- 
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STUDY:- 


**Going to school by mail’’ is a pronounced success. 





Exceptional advantages 


are now offered to persons who desire to pursue a course of study at home by 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE 


ES MOINES, iOW 


This institution, in ability of faculty, in thorough and practical courses, in 
methods of instruction, and in satisfactory results to students is the leading Cor- 


respondence School in the United States. 


Courses are offered in Languages, 


Mathematics, Literature, History, Science, Law, Pedagogy, Steam and 
Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, Commercial Branches, Stenography and 


Telegraphy. 


Expenses are very moderate. Students may enroll at any time. 
PROSPECTUS containing detailed information. 


Cc. C. REARICK, Des Moines, Iowa. 


the President, 


Send for 
Mailed free upon application to 





petus to the study of physiological psy- 
chology. It will supply a long-felt want 
in the psychological laboratories. 
37.40, 9¥- 

OUTLINES OF EDUCATIONAL 
DOCTRINE. By John Frederick Her- 
bart. Transl ited by Alexis F. Lange, 
Ph. D., iate Professor of Eng- 
lish and Scan linavian Philology, and 
Dean of the Faculty of the College of 
Letters, University of California; An- 
notated by Charles DeGarmo, Ph. D 


Assoc 


Professor of the Science and Art of 
Education, Cornell University. Cloth, 
12mo, 334 pages. Price, $1.25. The 


New York. 

In this book is presented (in the Eng- 
lish language) Herbart’s latest and 
most complete work on education. In 
the annotating are noted some of the 
advances made in education since the 
time of Herbart. Their helpfulness in 


Macmillan Company, 


teaching is always 
Herbart’s works; 


a leading feature in 
in this work, the 
bearing of each topic upon all the oth- 
ers and the purposes of education are 
so completely correlated that the reader 
never loses sight of the aim of educa- 
tion in general. The book is, therefore, 
eminently practical. To give a complete 
review of it would require a critical 
analysis of its table of contents; which 
is, in this writing, impractical. 
thoughtful, 
teacher 


Every 
conscientious and energetic 
should read it. 

G. E. W. 


The meeting of the N. E. A. at De- 
troit, July 8-12, ought to be included in 
all plans for the summer 
ideal convention city. Dr. 
Trenton, N. J., president. 


. Detroit is an 


J. M. Green, 








(Model of 


[Palestine. 


Politico-Relief Maps for schools made 
by same process. The Palestine map 
is indispensable to Pastors, Sunday 
Schools, Bible Classes, Colleges, Sem- 
inaries, Etc. Write for descriptive 
circular and plan by which Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes may easily 
obtain one. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 
WANTED. 


A rare opportunity for teachers dur- 
ing vacation. 


Central School Supply House, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Literary Notes # 
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“The Mysterious Miss Dacres”’ is the 
title of the complete novel contained in 
the April issue of the new Lippincott. 
It also contains a number of other 
short interesting stories. 





The Easter features of Success are 
musical, poetical, religious and _ dis- 
cursive in character. Among its con- 
tents may be mentioned: “A Young 
Man’s Chance,” “Is our Trend Relig- 
ious?” “A Journey to Birdland” and 
“Talks with Girls.” 





The opening article of the Arena for 
April, from the pen of Leon C. Prince, 
asserts that both the Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence are obso- 
lete instruments. Rev. E. P. Powell 
makes some interesting prophecies of 
twentieth century import. 





It is said that the powers of either 
man or woman are developed fivefold 
by working with a life-companion who 
is in entire harmony. The ideal wife 
is discussed in the April Cosmopolitan. 
An unpublished paper of the late Grant 
Allen on “The British Aristocracy” also 
appears in this issue. 





John Fox, Jr., contributes an inter- 
esting article on “The Southern Moun- 
taineer” to the April Scribner. Walter 
A. Wyckoff gives the first of five pa- 
pers on his experiences as a day la- 


borer. Mrs. Gilbert’s “Stage Remi- 
niscences” will be concluded in this is- 
sue. 





The Saturday Evening Post will con- 
tain in a short time a stirring serial, 
entitled “The Outcasts.” The outcasts 
are an old buffalo and a wolf-dog, their 
strange companionship and striking ad- 
ventures. The plan of the story is 
unique and is worked out on entertain- 
ing lines. 





In variety and value of contents, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for April is a nota- 
ble number. A vivid light is thrown 
on the moral status of the police of 
New York City, under the title “York, 
a Dishonest City.” “Walks and Talks 
with Tolstoy,” gives a realistic picture 
of the great Russian genius. 





The career of two eminent statesmen 
who have passed away during the 
month, Benjamin Harrison and ex- 





Women’s Salaries 


as book-keepers and stenographers are large—i/ they are thoroughly 
trained. By our unique method of teaching technical and practical 
subjects entirely by mail we are giving thousands of women thorough 


Training at Home in Book-keeping and Shorthand 


=, We can qualify you in a short time, using only your leisure hours 
‘4 for study, to take a position above the drudgery and meagre sala- 
y ries usual with beginners in business. Courses also in Teaching and 
Ornamental Design, which can be mastered, by our method, without inter- 


rupting your daily occupation. 


Write for circular of subject interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1261 Scranton, Pa. 








Senator W. M. Evarts, are sketched in 
the April Review of Reviews. An il- 
lustrated character sketch of England’s 
new Queen, Alexandria, is also given. 
Col. Hinton tells us a great deal about 
“The Indian Territory.” 





The American Mother is a very help- 
ful and practieal magazine. The April 
issue contains a timely article on “The 
Child’s Flower Garden.” “Pansy” gives 
a helpful and inspiring article on the 
subject of “Self-Reverence.” The busy 
housewife will welcome the “Good Ad- 
vice for House-Cleaning Times.” This 
helpful magazine is published at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





Current History begins its eleventh 
volume with its March issue. Promi- 
nent among the contents of this issue 
may be mentioned “The Latest Phase 
of the Chinese Question,” “European 
Diplomacy,” “The Problem of the 
American Colonies,’ ‘Conditions in 
South Africa.” This valuable maga- 
zine is $1.50 a year, and is published 
in Boston. 





Good Housekeeping comes to us in a 
beautiful Easter dress. It also contains 
a delightful Easter story. Octave Tha- 
net discusses “Housekeeping Personally 
Conducted.” Many delicious recipes 
for spring are given in this issue, and 
many other practical hints to house- 
keepers. This magazine is published 
by the Phelps Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., at $1 a year. 





Two of the special articles of the 
April number of McClure are very fit- 
ting to this season, when the new life 
of nature in the spring draws our 
thoughts from cities and people to field 
and wood. The first of these is a won- 
derful story of the beaver. The ‘sec- 
ond, entitled “Plowing,” gives us a 


glimpse of a day’s life on the farm, 
with its song of birds, glint of sun and 
the smell of spring. 





Under the caption, “Personal Remi- 
niscences of Queen Victoria,” a writer 
in the April Century. gives many de- 
lightful incidents and anecdotes of Her 
Majesty. “A  Woman’s' Experiences 
During the Siege of Vicksburg” is 
thrillingly portrayed. There is a rich- 
ly-illustrated essay on “Old Manor 
House Gardens;’ a study of “Trades 
Unions in Japan.” This issue is also 
rich in fiction. 





Boy readers of tne April St. Nicholas 
will be delighted with the story of the 
adventures of “The T'wo Boys and the 
Mountain Lion,” the thrilling escapades 
of ‘The Pilot,” and the experiences of 
“Lifesavers, Old and Young;” while the 
girls will be delighted to read about 
“Princess Victoria at the Age of Four,” 
with a full-page picture of her, and 
also of “The Little Princess Victoria 
and Her Dolls.” 





G. W. Anderson, a distinguished ex- 
member of the Boston School Board, 
opens the April Atlantic by discussing 
“Politics and the Public Schools,” 
showing how the public schools are 
suffering through insufficiency and cor- 
ruption. John Muir writes delightfully 
on the ‘Fountains and Streams of the 
Yosemite National Park.” “The Next 
Step in Municipal Reform” is laid down 
by Edwin Burritt Smith. It also con- 
tains a number of bright stories, de- 
lightful poems and charming illustra- 
tions. 

The New Century Standard Letter 
Writer has just issued from the press 
of Laird & Lee, Chicago. It is modern, 
complete and accurate. It includes gen- 
eral advice on the construction of a let- 
ter; advice on how to write proper busi- 
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ness letters; a sensible coliection of 
love letters, full of heart, yet devoid of 
silly gush; and also forms of social 
notes, such as notes of condolence, con- 
gratulation, regrets, ete. This valuable 
work should be on the desk of every 
person who aspires to write an accept- 
able letter, It is sold in cloth at 75ec, 
and in board Salles at 50c, 


SPEED, SAFETY, COMFORT. 





“For present comfort and for future good.” 
—Shake. 


The management of the Wabash Rail- 
road Company seem to have wisely 
achieved these three qualities—speed, 


safety, comfort—on all divisions of this 
extensive system—realizing as they do 
that 

* present comfort means future good.” 


The “great religious daily” of St. 
Louis reports a story of speed on the 
Wabash, as follows: 

“To a Washington group Col. Wells 
H. Blodgett, of St. Louis, told a story 
of railroad travel which caused _ his 
hearers to marvel. His theme was the 
improvement of transportation facili- 
ties in the United States. His argu- 
ment was that these advantages are 
coming so rapidly and with so little 
mention that most people do not ap- 
preciate them. ‘On a stretch of the 
Wabash recently,’ Col. Blodgett said, 
‘several of us were at breakfast. The 
coffee cups stood so evenly that,  al- 
though they were full, not a drop 
splashed over the sides. Conversation 
turned upon speed, and one who was 
at the table remarked that he had often 
desired to realize what a rapid rate 
meant. He said he had been on the 
New York Central when it was claim- 
ed that the train was going sixty miles 
an hour, but he had his doubt about it, 
because the jar did not indicate any- 
thing unusual. At the time of this 
conversation the car upon which we 
were taking a meal did not seen to be 
making any unusual speed. We dis- 
cussed the sense of speed as it would 
be experienced by the traveler. As a 
matter of curiosity, we asked the con- 
ductor to look at the registering appara- 
tus at the end of the car. He came 
back and reported the train was going 
seventy-four miles an hour.’’ 

The Wabash runs from more points 
than we have space to name—direct to 
the beautiful city of Detroit, where the 
next annual meeting of the N. E. A. is 
to be held. The Wabash runs from 
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Barnes Business College, ses 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis. 


YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
FOUR 8. 
PRACTICAL | 4. 
| COURSES. 








Shorthand and Bookkeeping taught by correspondence. 


mation, Address, 


1. The New Short Course.—Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
completed in three to four months. 


Can be 


2. The Advanced Bookkeeping Course.—Inter-communication Busi- 
ness Practice, Advanced Accounting, Office Practice, Banking, etc. 
Can be completed in five to eight months. 


The Shorthand and Typewriting Course.—Including Short Course in 
Bookkeeping, if desired. Can be completed in five to seven months. 


The Full Commercial Course.—Including all of Courses 2and 8. Can 
be completed in ten to twelve months. 


Instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, Business Forms, Business Letter 
Writing, and Practical English is included in each course. 


For catalogue and full infor- 


BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


909 Locust Street, St. Louis. 





the same number of points—-direct to 
Buffalo, N. Y., where the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition is to open May 1, and 
the Wabash direct to the 
without with “speed, 
” as you see. 


takes you 
gates, change, 
safety and comfort, 
Of course, the 
Wabash 
that 


‘present comfort means future good.” 


management of the 


understand clearly and fully 


Studies in Literature 


BY 
EDWIN A. CREENLAW, A. M. 


Iastructor in Eaglish in Northwestera University. 


A valuable pamphlet on the study of poetic 
diction, giving a large number of practical exer- 
cises to be worked out by the student. It is 
exceedingly valuable for class work or for home 
study on the part of the teacher. ives a new 
insight into the study of poetry. Price, 10c. 


By the same Author 


“STUDIES IN MACBETH,” 


A series of thought questions and topics, and 
directions for studying the drama. Invaluable 
for home study. or for school use. Price, 10c. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing, 

EDWIN A, GREENLAW, 

Reseed kesccavenine Til. 





REPRESENTATIVES sc 


Pleasant work and large commissions. 
Send two references and full ee ania 
free equipment will be mailed 
MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE co 
Caxton senate: Cleveland, Ohio, 


H 0 ME. The University F Chicago 


ST U DY offers over 225 elementary and 

college courses by correspond- 

ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Pysiography, Zoology, 

Physiolgy, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 

University credit is granted for college courses 

successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time, For circular address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. H), CHicaGo, ILL. 








ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
2836 & 2838 S, 8d St St. Louis, Mo, 








Electric Lighted 
Trains 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE North-Western Limited Service, 

6.30 p. m. daily to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and offers 
the best of everything. Any agent will 
give you information about it. Three 
other first class trains from Chicago also— 
9.00 a. m. Daylight Train, 10,00 p. m. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 p. m. Night Express. 
Call on any agent for tickets or address 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia|507 Smithf’ld 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago\2King 8t.,Eaat, Toronto,Ont. 














ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 
(C.,P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 








Train. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria Pekin and Grafton 
Express. SP GR cchenpescses 
Springfield and Grafton Mail® 4:30 RN eens 
Springfield and Grafton Mail *10:55 am 
Peoria, Pekin. Springfield & 
oe eee * 7:30pm 
* Daily. i Except Monday. 
Sunday only. 


} Except Sunday. 


Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 
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To teachers who are looking around 
for a good summer school, where they 
ean receive mental and _ physical 
strength, pleasure and profit at the 
same time, we would recommend 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
at Cottage City, Mass. They have this 
year four new academic courses. Great 
stress is laid upon language teaching, 
science teaching, especially nature 
study, drawing and oratory. A great 
treat is in store this summer for all 
who are so fortunate as to attend in 
the form of a course of lectures by Dr. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. For 
further information write to Prof. W. 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 


FOUNDED IN 1840-——____—_ 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy, and also of Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering (Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Me- 
chanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is 
given in Military Science and Tactics also, 
and in Stenography and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women. 

Tuition Free 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat, and electricity. New Greenhouse 
and ge? eo of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 

Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants inthe whole University, 

Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the university. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla, is a department of the University. 


For catalogue, address, 
IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia, Mo. 

















IT’S THE BEST 





KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL, 


«.- VIA... 


Big Four Route, 


-.FROM.. 
—ST. Louvuls— 
oe BOs 

NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


—SsT. Lovis— 
0+ TO... 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 
ann WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ADADADA<9<3<30 
you ) 
ny Cime f2:,. 3 

A BOOK 
no matter what kind, ) 

at publishers’ prices, 
ey sent postpaid to your 3 
address, write to ; 





PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO., 
ST. Lou/s, mo. 





WER Start Right! 


A Pupil co-operation in Government 
by the Citizen and Tribune plan a 
rer AR 


success. 
{Seay Send stamps for sample pin 


ane and a little booklet by John T. 
Ke Scuo% Ray, Prin. John Crerar School 
ey A 


Chicago, giving rules, plans 
and suggestions for its introduction. 50,000 
children now using it. The only successful plan 
for country and graded schools. We make the 
pins and all kinds of photo buttons, badges, 
class pins, &c. Send for sample and prices. 


CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14 and 16 Pacific Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


i ~~ c e Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catal: ©; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; post- 
e6cents. Advertises 15.' Kooks, Bibles, 
eriodicals,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 











ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS. 
MEXICO «= 
CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service, 
via this, the True South- 
ern Route, 

TO THE 


Winter Resorts «x. Southwest. 


WRITE Company’s Agents for 
particulars. 
H. - TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. A., ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















—SEE THE 


LLINOIS 


CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


—FOR— 


SUMMER TOURIST 


RESORTS. 


——_ 


Through SLEEPING Cars to 
Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts. 





Direct Lake and Rail Connection via 
Chicago. 





New City Ticket Office: 
308 North Broadway. 
Cc. C. McCARTY, 


Div. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Chicago, Ill. 





—THE— 


QALION RR 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 


CHICAGO, 
D. BOWES, ~, 


Assistant Gen, Passenger Agent, 
Carlton Bidg., 6th and Olive Sts., 
ST LOUIS, MoO. 
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DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 

These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 

They are bound in Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present. 

Price per Set, postpaid, only........... 80 cts. 
Single volumes at .............-. s---.eeees+++ 

































1. Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 
My King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. Of the Imitation of Christ ...... kPa Thomas a Kempis 
My Point of View . Drummond's Works 
3. Addresses ... ..-..--Phillips Brooks 
Addresses .. ..cenry Drummond 
4. Abide in Ch .-Andrew Murray 
-..-Andrew Murray 
6. svecsossvessensocasesve One EOeS 
Addresses to Young Men ...........+... Henry Ward Beecher 
6. With Christ in the School of Prayer ........ Andrew Murray 
BEORY 80 GTISE wccccovccccvcecceccccceccese sésehen Andrew Murray 
7. The Pathway of Safety ..........-...........Ashton Oxenden 
The Pathway of Promise ..........scccecseccecsesseee: mm 
8. Steps Into the Blessed Life ............... ERE NES I. B. Meyer 
SE OE E- SEEIID cccccccwcceccesience seve ttintweress se see 
D WO BESSORTO OF PSRCS .rcccccccvccccscocccceches R. W. Church 
SD SN LINED | cndesodccoccnccaWbidiceesocee Ashton Oxenden 
10. John Ploughman’s Talk .................Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ............Charles , . Spurgeon 
Bis (RE SE” vedsousbueeseeerevetecs aas<opecsceill LL Ldmantioned 
SEE SEED wabStussecccdcqscosses’, sskbés0s cc ssbbsesets 
eS . SC er ee eee 
DE, EE BAD acussbccvesccescektnccssede Ss ea 
13. Morning Thoughts ..................Frances kidley Havergal 
Evening Thoughts ...................-Frances Ridley Haverga) 








DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


An entirely new line of standard 
Religious Literature, carefully printed 
on fine paper; boundin Full Wiite Vel- 





lum, handsome new design in gold and 
monotints, with full gold edges, and put 
up ina neat box, Each volume contains 
a portrait of the author and an illumi- 
nated photogravure title page. 























Postpaid ......... 50 cts. each. 

1. Kept for the Master’s Use .......... Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. My King and His Service............ Frances Ridley Havergal 
3% My Point of View...... Selections from Drummond's Works 
4. Of the Imitation of Christ .........essees- Thomas a Kempis 
GC, DO RPOROES ccacccveqesocsnsecs atscecdossueece ....Henry Drummond 
6. Natural Law in the Spiritual World ...... Henry Drummond 
ee ee Pree ee ere Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks 
8. Abide in Christ ... 20... Gs cccccccescoes Rev. Andrew Murray 
©... TARO. Crist cocccvccocandhe  Senevees ocGud ie Rev. Andrew Murray 
10. With Christ ........c.. Sos covcecssoseteads Rev. Andrew Murray 
1). Holy in Christ .............. o° esesanene’ Rev. Andrew Murray 
12. The Manliness of Christ ....... siiiustineaen Thomas Hughes 
13. Addresses to Young Men .......... Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
14. The Pathway of Safety ............ Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
45. The Christian Life ........ ....Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
146. The Thr of Grace ..... iu osapeeeaenensieeneesnes 

17. The Pat fe ts eee eccecccccccceed —_ — 
18. The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture...W. E. Gladstone 
19. Steps Into the Blessed Life ...............06 Rev. F. B. Meyer 
20. John Ploughman’s Talk ......... Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon 
21. John Ploughman’s Pictures ...... Rev. Charlies H. Spurgeon 
22. The Message of Peace ...........sseceecess Rev. R. W. Church 
23. The Changed Cross and Other Religious Poems...... 

2%. Gold Dust ........ a nesses 207 h hed bbadbss0000see as eee 

%. Daily Food for Christians ...........0.. pikiscetedeseess —— 
26. ‘Peep of Day ........ ER REE ME Ee Be se su ches tewe deady Pease — 
i, EE BNO | occccuncessonnis ae edpenhsctendbvenstete te ‘ 

OR, “RRS GOVE TOC occ ovcsnecescsodscacasedeevcovscnccsse ——— 
29. The Prince of the House of David Rev. J. Hf Ingraham 
30. Jessica’s First Prayer and Jessica’s Mother..Hesba Stretton 








PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis. 






























De Quincey. 
Treasure Island—Stevenson. 
Carmen—Prosper Me1imee. 
rence Sterne. 
thorne. « 


W. H. Gilbert. 
Fanchon—George Sand. 


Spurgeon. 


contains illuminated title pages, 





Confessions of an Opiga Hater— 


A Sentimental Journey—Lau- 
The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 
Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, ha 
with portrait of author and numerous engravings. They ar 
sides and backs. Each book put up ina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CEN 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie. 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome. 

Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 

Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 

Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 


= . Mosses from an Old Manse—-Haw- 


thorne. 
fwice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series. 
Emerson’s Hssays—2d Series. 
Representative Men— Emerson. 
Thoughts, Ma’cus Aurelius. 
Discourses. Epictetus. 
Imitation of Christ — Thomes 

A’Kempis. 
Lowell’s Poems, 
John Ploughman’s Pictures— 
Spurgeon. 
The Manlincssof Christ—Thomas 


ughes. 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


Men. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Hol mes. 
Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 
Kipling’s Ballads. 


John Ploughman’s Talk= Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 


Arthur. 





PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis Mo. 





Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works, 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept forthe Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfell€W’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts — Havergsi. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal 

In Memoriam—Tennyson 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip-~- 


ling. 
Steps fato the Blessed Life—Rev. F 
B. Mevere 


Address, Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





re size, large type editior 
.n full cloth, ivory finish, c; vamental inlaid 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Each volume 


Poe’s Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses, 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories, 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 

Autlrenger of Benjamin Frank- 

n. 

—_ ewe of Rie~Chastes Lamb, 
‘om Brown’s School Days—H e 

Poe’s Weird Tales. < oe 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual Worl@— 

Drummond, 
The Romance of a Poor Young Man= 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell, 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 

The Light of Asia—Sir ~ Edwin 


The Lays of Ancient Rome~ 
Macaulay. 

Daily Food for Christians. 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 


ock, 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture—William EB. Gladstone 
Kidnapped—Kkobert L. Stevenson. 
The Prince of the House of David— 
Ingraham, 
Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 
Th thorne. : mi 
e Song of Hiawatha—He Ww 
Longfellow. -_ 
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